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TO THE PUBLIC. 








Tue Nortuery Lieut is devoted to the free 
discussion of such topics of public interest as are 
not partisan in their character: but all communi- 
calions, excepting such as are merely literary or 
designed to convey general intelligence, must appear 
under the signatures of their authors. The conduc- 
tors of the Northern Light are not responsible for 
the opinions expressed in these communications ; 
nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the slightest 
degree, significant of their own. It was believed 
that the freedom of discussion, on which the pub- 
lication is founded, would, by exhibiting a variety 
of opinion and argument on the same subject in the 
same paper, be likely to elicit truth ; but in thus open- 
ing its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the 
exclusion of matter which is either partisan or per- 
sonal in its character, or which is repugnant to sound 
morals. 








Jolitical Economy. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
REPLY TO MR. JANSEN. 





BY ISAAC K. LIPPINCOTT. 





Before entering upon the vindication and defence 
of what I have written on the subject of a protective 
tariff, and replying to the attack made by Mr. Jansen, 
I have some remarks to make on some of the doc- 
trines laid down by Mr. Williams, of Waterloo.— 
With his remarks in relation to the benefits resulting 
from the protection given to manufactures in their 
** incipient efforts,’’ I fully concur: and Ialso agree 
with him that the corn laws of England give to the 
states of Germany, considerable advantages in man- 
ufacturing goods for export, and that they operate 
beneficially for the manufacturing interests of this 
country. ‘‘ And that the compromise act should be 
so revised, as to give an adequate revenue for the 
support of government, with such administration as 
will give incidental protection to all our manufactur- 
ing interests,’? and with almost every sentiment ex- 
pressed in his article, published in the Northern 
Light in August. But I cannot concur in the senti- 
ments contained in the following clause of his com- 
munication in the December No. to wit: ‘‘ Ask the 
woollen manufacturer if the minimum duty of 20 per 
cent. on woollens, with the additional protection of 
freight, insurance, and 10 per cent. in the exchange 
on England, is not protection enough for him?”— 
Now to this, I answer, that it is not enough: and 
that a reduction of 16 per cent. in six months is too 
great a reduction on that or any other great interest 
that has been built up in the country under a higher 
rate of protection, and is yet dependant on it. As 
to the 10 per cent. exchange, that is only nominal, 
not real, as shown in my former communication, and 
the real difference in exchange between this country 
and England, seldom exceeds 2 per cent. and is 
sometimes below par. On all kinds of wrought iron 
except railroad, and on glass and many other arti- 
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cles, the reductions would be much greater, as] have 
before shown. 1 also fully agree with him that pro- 
tection has been the means of bringing many articles 


much cheaper to the consumer, but I cannot give an| sha 


unqualified assent to his position that a high tariff al- 
ways operates to the benefit of the many at the ex- 
pense of the few, in the way that he points out, but 
this has often been the case. We have yet underthe 
act of 1832, a high protective tariff on iron and glass, 
and some other manufactures, to the great benefit of 
those engaged in them and the agricultural interest, 
and without injury, as I believe, to any class or sec- 
tion of our country ; but the operations of the com- 
promise act, if carried eut, must prostrate many of 
them without any important benefit to any class of 
consumers. Mr. Jansen takes the broad ground that 
we should adopt and carry out the doctrines of free 
trade, and denies that a protective tariff would bene- 
fit the farming interest: and says in his reply to ~ 
statements that in Great Britain, ‘‘ according to 
history, customs were laid upon the express ground 
of supporting the crown, and were sometimes for 
years and sometimes for life, granted to each sove- 
reign when he ascended the throne.”” Now this is 
the first time that I have seen the fact denied, that 
England and France have laid duties for the protec- 
tion of their manufactures and agriculture, and adopt- 
ed protective tariffs in all their legislation for the last 
century or more. He says ‘‘ there may be other rea- 
sons why restrictions are laid upon the importation 
of corn in particular.’”’ ‘‘ The aristocratic orders are 
based upon the agricultural interests, and to enable 
them to maintain the ascendancy these duties are le- 
vied.”’ Here then, excessive duties are laid on the 
importation of corn to support the aristocratic orders, 
and yet according to his logic, this is no protection. 
Again, in his article published in your eighth No. 
he quoted from the report of a committee of the Bri- 
tish House of Commons, as follows: They say that 
‘* the countries in which the rate of wages is lowest 
are not always those which manufacture most suc- 
ces-fuily, and your committee are persuaded that the 
best service that could be rendered to the industrious 
classes of the community, would be to extend the 
field of labor by the extension of our commerce, and 
that the supplanting of the present system of protec- 
tion and prohibition by a moderate tariff, would en- 
courage and multiply most beneficially for the state 
a d for the people, our commercial transactions.’’— 
‘Thus, Mr. Jansen has himself furnished me with the 
uaterial to disprove that position. But 1 too happen 
to now have before me some other extracts from ‘‘ a 
report of a committee of the British House of Com- 
mons,’’ and must add one that is still stronger in sup- 
port of my assertion. They say “ the tariff aims at 
incompatible ends; the duties are sometimes meant 
to be both productive of revenue and for protective 
objects, which are frequently inconsistent with each 
other; hence they sometimes operate to the complete 
exclusion of foreign produce, and in so far no reve- 
nue can be received, and sometimes when the duty 
is inordinately high the revenue becomes in conse- 
quence trifling. They do not make the receipt of 
revenue the main consideration,’ &c. 


I agree with Mr. Jansen, that the principal cause 
of the great excess of imports has been our inflated 
credit and paper money system, but another efficient 
cause, in my opinion, has been the operations of our 
compromise act, and the restrictive policy of other 
nations not suitably met by countervailing restric- 
tions on our part. He says ‘‘ we can manufacture 
cheaper in this country than anyother.” ‘* That we 
have not done so, does not prove conclusively that 
we cannot.’ I admit that we have many advantages 
for some branches of manufacture, and these can and 
will flourish with only a revenue duty ; but in some 
branches other countries have equal or greater ad- 
vantages than we, and in these we cannot compete 
without protection, until the interest on capital and 
the price of labor here, come to nearly the same low 
rates as in Europe, which is a condition of our coun- 

that I neverwich to see. He says ‘‘1 have never 
believed that a good fair price for labor was an ob- 
stacle to production.” Without admitting or deny- 


ced with labor at sixpence a day, is afforded much 
cheaper than the same article with labor at six shil- 
= a day, even h the laborer at six shillin 
do twice as much work as the other: nor is 
low price any proof of the smallness of the amount of 
labor performed. I have not at hand statistics of 
emigration, but if ‘‘ it is not true that emigration has 
been greatest to this country when we had protective 
tariffs, then the emigration must have been the great- 
est previous to 1824, for we have had protective ta- 
riffs ever since, and yet have: but Mr. Jansen says, 
** for the last two years emigration has been greater 
than ever before.’ He asks, ‘but my type b 
very crops, there was a surplus in, what 
nce ??? ‘* Why the us 


would be the c 

abroad.”? ‘This cannot be done 
until the price of wheat here falls below the price in 
foreign markets.’? This is true of wheat, and is also 
true of every other production, unless from some 


|| cause the article is kept on hand until a demand 


comes from short supplies. Now J will suppose what 
is the fact, as reported in the census report for 1840, 
that we produced in wheat that year about 80,000,000 
of bushels, and that of this 11,208,365 bushels will 
supply all the foreign countries with whom we can 
trade and sell our flour, so far as. they will take it, 
and the balance is consumed at home ; this will leave 
a supply of 69,000,000 bushels, or about four bushels 
to each consumer in the United States. By protec- 
tion we have built up a large manufacturing interest, 
giving sustenance to probably 2,000,000 of our pop- 
ulation. Now if by withdrawing that protection you 
drive one million to raising grain—and those al- 
ready engaged in producing it amount to 7,000,000 
—you eens the supply 11,000,000 of busheis 
without any corresponding increase in the consump- 
tion; and what will be the resulting consequences ? 
The answer plainly is, that as this 1,000,000 of peo- 
ple who made our iron, glass and broadcloth cannot 
ive by that, that the farmer must submit to such a 
rice for his wheat that it may go to England and 
rance under their heavy and almost prohibitory du- 
ties, or else have a portion remain on hand unsold. 
This is so plain that it appears to me that all who are 
not wilfully blinded by their prejudices, must per- 
ceive it. Mr. Jansen asks, ‘‘can Mr. Lippincott 
point to a country that sells more than it buys in the 
course of a number of years’?? To this, 1 answer 
yes: Great Britain does, andso does France. I have 
seen statements of the exports and imports of Great 
Britain, in which the average is given for a series 
of years, and as an entire avera the amount of ex- 
ports is much the largest. is is conclusively 
proved by the fact, that the subjects of Queen Victo- 
ria, in addition to supporting the most splendid and 
expensive government on the globe, have in this 
country invested in loans and stocks of different 
kinds, an amount estimated to exceed $200,000,000 
and to South America and European nations alsoa 
vast amount. And that France sells more than che 
buys, is proved by the vast accumulation of the pre- 
cious metals and especially of silver in that king- 
dom, forming almost the entire circulating medium. 
The Bank of England some months ago, was com- 
pelled to get a loan from the Bank of ce to sus- 
tain herin specie payments. The capitalists hg 24 
land, instead of hoarding up all the specie in 
world, have put it to interest as thrifty capitalists 
generally do; and like others they are now meeting 
with some heavy losses, and if ‘‘ free trade”’ and repu- 
diation are to become the order of the day, their losses 
will continue to increase. Our exported coin can- 
not rush back into the country from England, as 
proved by experience, so long as she takes but one 
to four millions of dollars in our flour; our tohacco 
under a duty of 3s. sterling per pound, and our rice 
15s. per cwt., and we owe them $12,000,000 annual 
interest, and they.are determined to get their sup- 
plies of cotton fens India and other countries, ag 
soon as possibly they can. I would like to see the 
proof that there is now as much specie in the coun- 
try as in 1836. The cotton planter buys but little of 
the products of the soil; he raises his own corn and 
rk, and eats his own johnny cake and bacon. We 
ad under the act of 1932, a protective duty of 3 cts. 





ing this position, I must briefly reply, that every pro- 
duction brought into market which has been produ- 
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lon on molasses ; and besides, his slaves and the ope- 
ratives of Europe are compelled to subsist on such 
food and with such clothing and privations, to ena- 
ble their masters to live in luxurious ease, as the la- 
borers of the north and west are not willing to sub- 
mit to, and hence they ask to be permitted to be left 
to rank one degree higher in the scale of human ex- 
istence, and not to be forced down to the same state 
of degradation by abolishing all protection to their 
labor. I do not say that the cotton planter asks or 
needs this 3 cts. a lb. duty on cotton, for with his 
cheap and fertile lands, and cheap slave labor, he is 
able successfully tocompete with all other countries; 
but I do say that the duties on sugar and molasses 
area vets Ae aid to him as I have before shown, in 
diverting land and labor to their production. Mr. 
Jansen has misquoted my statement in reference to 
** reducing labor to the same low ebb at which it is 
in Europe.’’ I said it would be reduced to prices 
approximating thereto, so that the labor that there 
would command 20 cents a day, must here be had 
for 25 cents; and this is evidently true. His state- 
ment is contradictory to itself, for in the same co- 
lumn, and almost in the same sentence, he says 
“though we produce grain about 12 or 14 shillings 
sterling cheaper per quarter here than in England, 
our farmers can afford to pay their laborers almost 
four times as much ;”’ and again he says, “‘ even se- 
veral articles necessary for manufacture must be im- 
ported. These amount to several millions of dollars 
a year. They must be paid for. If labor here is so 
much higher than it is abroad, we cannot exchange 
for them the products of that labor, consequently 
gold and silver must be exported: and when that is 
gone our prices must fall to those in foreign markets 
to procure additional supplies and bring back the 

recious metals.’’ Now J deny that our prices of 
abor must fall to that of foreign countries, if fair 


N. Y. Journal of Commerce admits that there should 
be discrimination. Many of those who oppose pro- 
tection, argue as though this was an original ques- 
tion as to whether we should have manulactures or 
not, and do not apply these reasonings to the pre- 
sent condition of the country, both as to this ques- 
tion and that ofthe currency. As well might a farm- 
er expect to raise good crops of wheat on all kinds 
of soil, or a mariner to reach every part by always 
sailing on one point of the compass, as for a states- 
man to adopt one course of policy, although true on 
principles to all conditions of all countries at all 
times, as best calculated to promote their prosperity; 
and I trust I have shown to all your readers not 
blinded by their prejudices, that these free trade doc- 
trines, although true as abstract principles, are not 
applicable to promote the best interests of this coun- 
try in its present condition, and that isall that Ihave 
been contending for. Having in my two previous 
articles given my views in general, I should not 
again claim a place in your columns on this subject, 
but for this assault of Mr. Jansen, and how triumph- 
ant I have been in my own defence is left to your 
readers to judge. 
Freehold, Dec. 27, 1841. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
THE TARIFF. 








currency. But to this doctrine of the high tariff men, 
interpreted in its ordinary and selfish sense, we have 
the further objection, that it is fraught with the ab- 
horrent sentiment, that one nation may pursue its 
own interests at the expense of those of another.— 
This sentiment justifies what the poet deprecates, 
when he exclaims : 

* Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 

Make enemies of nations, who had else 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.”’ 

But the sentiment of Heaven is, that streams, nor 
mountains, nor oceans, should be suffered to consti- 
tute anampassable barrier to human sympathy; and 
that men of different nations, even though as unlike 
each other as Jews and Samaritans, are to act to- 
wards each other the part of a ‘“‘ neighbor.’’ It is 
true, that so long as it was the divine policy that the 
Jews should be ‘‘a peculiar people,” they were re- 
quired to insulate themselves and keep out of the 
track of the world’s commerce and intercourse: but 
that policy ceased with the coming of the Messiah; 
and the Jews were no longer an exception to the re- 
quirement, that all the children of men should mingle 
and fraternize with each other. The friends of the 


| high tariff policy would have us patriotic, and bound 


our benevolence by our national limits. But infinite 
wisdom inculcates a world-wide philanthropy and 
the inclusion of all human beings in one brotherhood. 





BY GERRIT SMITH. 





tions, as well as of individuals. 
The first question then to try the fitness of any na- 


The believer in Christianity will admit, that it | 
should regulate the conduct and intercourse of na- | 


If that be a patriotic and praiseworthy spirit, which 
legislates for one’s own nation and against the world, 
it is, nevertheless, an infinitely better, for it is a 
Christian spirit, which legislates against no nation 
and for the world. 

When will the nations learn that wealth and all the 
other elements of national prosperity are to be ob- 





tional oy. is, whether it corresponds with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. If it does not, then—being 





protection is given to our manufactures—and for this 
plain reason, that most of our exports are the products 
of the soil—and land is so much cheaper here that 


more of its produce falls to the share of the laborer, | 


so far as the production of agricultural products for 
export is concerned. But when he proposes to manu- 
facture for our own consumption, then he says our 
natural advantages are so great that we can afford to 

ay much higher for labor. Now the reverse of this 
is true, if no protection is given to our manufactu- 
rers ; forthen our labor comes in direct competition 
with European, with a small difference for expenses 
on importing goods. My statement in relation to the 


effect of a protective tariff on the prices of farmer’s | $* 
f 


— is also mis-stated. I did not say that the 
nigher the tariff the more the farmer gets for his 
grain, but that he would be benefitted by paying 
vigher prices, rather than not have the market that 
manufactures give. Neither would] have the manu- 
facturers to buy $1000 worth, and sell $125; but I 
would have the farmer to sell $1000 of produce, and 
buy $125 worth only of protected articles, $125 
more of those not protected, and to pay two or three 
hundred for farm labor, and save the balance to buy 
land in the west for his children. Of this 81000 
sold, I would have one-fourth sold to manufacturers, 
one-half to cities and villages, to be consumed b 
mechanics, traders and mariners, and the other fourt 
exported to other countries. A small excess of pro- 
duction over consumption has an effect greatly to re- 
duce prices, and hence a year ago, we hada great 
surplus of grain, and corn fell to 45 cts, when pork 
was 5} to 6 dollars ; now an excess of supply of 
pork has brought it to $4,50 per 100 lbs. and corn is 
up to 65a 70 cts. [am not for a high tariff as Mr. 
Jansen asserts, but as I stated in my first communi- 
cation to which he professes to reply, ‘‘ the protec- 
tion that we would give should be by laying suffi- 
cient duties on such foreign agricultural products as 
our country is fitted to produce, and on such manu- 
factured goods as with a moderate discriminating du- 
ty would afford sufficient revenue for the support of 
our government, and put our country in such a state 
of defence as may be necessary to protect us from 
insult and aggression from foreign powers and sus- 
tain our domestic industry.”” I do not ask cophigh- 
er duties for the protection of our manufactures, than 
would be on all now landed*in the city of 
New York, this 24th - 1841 ; but I do object and 
re the great and 









take place under the wells the- 
this and the Ist day of July, 1842. I am in fa- 
: 8 is recommended by the Sec. 
States in his report to Con- 


tape ry yay fea 


w a ae 


wrong in itself, and wrong ab initio—it is to be 
| promptly and entirely abandoned. Its seeming ad- 
| vantages, however great—its promises of security 
‘and wealth and happiness, however flattering—can 
| not justify the continuance of a policy which is im- 
| moral. No good that may be expected from it, can 
| justify the invasion of fundamental morality. Go- 
vernment may increase its revenue, and individuals 
their riches, by the manufacture of alcoholic drinks: 
but this is no reason why a business so palpably im- 
moval, should not be condemned and abandoned.— 
A similar plea may be made to reconcile govern- 


mbling : but, in the light of true religion the plea 
is entirely inadmissible. If then we have but to 
prove the immorality of distillation and gambling, in 
order that all exposition of their advantages may be 
precluded or rendered needless : why may we not ar- 
rest the usual arguments for a high or prohibitory 
tariff, by inte:posing the question of its morality ?— 
That such a tariff—or, in other words, that the inter- 
diction to exchange the various productions of the 
earth or of human ingenuity, finds no countenance 
in Christian morality, is as plain as its condemnation 
of gambling, or of the promotion of drunkenness. 
The diversity of climate, soil and productions, 
shows it to be a law of nature, that the inhabitants of 
the various parts of the earth should supply each oth- 
er’s wants. To deny the Englishman his right to eat 
American bread, and the American his right to wear 
English cloth, is therefore, a presumptuous and guilty 
violation of this law: and to excuse this violation as 
some nations do, on the ground that it is merely re- 
taliatory, is to justify the flagrantly immoral doctrine 
that one may do wrong because another does. The 
fact, that the British Government has the wicked 
cruelty to say that its hungry subjects shall not feed 


can Government should rival that wickedness, and 
forbid that its subjects shall be covered with British 
cloth. Ifthe Englishman can find no pleasure in en- 


have English fabrics find a market, which remune- 
rates the poor operatives for the long days of weary 
labor which they have expended on them. Whether 
the Englishman will or will not reciprocate such fra- 
ternal love, stilllet the American possess a brother’s 
heart towards the laboring poor of Britain and every 
other land. . 

The doctrine of the advocates of restrictive duties 
is, that government must promote the pecuniary and 
economical interests of its subjects. But the writer 
maintains, that it is for its subjects alone to promote 
these ; that government is incapable of pro- 
! — and that to minister protection to its 










ments and individuals to lotteries and other forms of | 


on American bread, is no good reason why the Ameri- | 


tained, not by violating, but by conforming to the 
| laws of nature and revelation—not by selfishness, but 
by benevolence—not by disunion, but by co-opera- 
| tion—not by envying and oppressing, but by helping 
| each other? When will it be acknowledged that en- 
| lightened expediency concurs with absolute morality 
| in requiring the intercourse of nations, as well as in- 
| dividuals, to be conducted in entire submission to 
| Christian principles ? When will it be acknowledged 
| that men cannot trample advantageously on these 
| principles, when acting ina collective or national ca- 
pacity, any more than that they can be gainers by 
| individually rejecting them? 
Few things are more cheering to the heart of Him, 
_who would see all the nations of the earth in the bonds 
of mutual interest and mutual love, than the progress 
| in that direction, which is making by some of the 
| German States. Those states, which have already 
| entered into the ‘“‘ Toll Union,’’ comprise a popula- 
tion little short of thirty millions. By the terms of 
| this ‘‘ Union,” its members are relieved of the an- 
| noyance, demoralization and vast expense of inter- 
| nal custom houses, and are as free in their commer- 
| cial intercourse with each other, as are the compo- 
| nent parts of any one of the States. The population 
of the continent of North America is about as great 
as that of the states embraced in the ‘‘ Toll Union:’’ 
and how happy would it be, if the one population, as 
well as the other, were entirely relieved of all those 
artificial obstructions to mutual free commerce which 
| are so mighty to foment the jealousies and perpetu- 
ate the disunion of nations. 
The thought is exceedingly welcome, that the pe- 
| riod is not distant, when the righteous and benevo- 
| lent principles of a natural, and therefore sound po- 
| litical economy, shall commend themselves to all 
| christendom : and when the free interchanges of 
| European and American, no more than those of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut production, shall be hin- 
| dered by custom-houses. hen the universal and 
glad reign of free trade shall have come, national 
wars willbe well nigh an impossibility : and the cost 











couraging the honest toil of the grain growers of , of maintaining government will be so greatly dimin- 
America, let the American, nevertheless, rejoice to | ished, as not to require imposts towards paying it.— 


It may here be remarked, that no government will 
be found economical, which relies on imposts or any 
other indirect means to meet its expenditures. Were 
the custom-house system abolished, and the loss of 
its revenues supplied by direct taxes, our govern- 
ment would be administered with one-half of its pre- 
sent expense and with a still less proportion of its pre- 
sent and former impurity. 

Would that our own nation might speedily adopt 
the wise and christian policy of free trade. We do 
not ask, that in a truth-bartering spirit, she should 
say to the other nations of the earth: ‘‘ I will adopt 
it, if you will:”’ but that, with unconditional adhe- 


_ | Pence to moral principle, she should determine, that 


whatever other nations may do, she will obey the 
voice of nature and revelation, and open her ports to 
the free commerce of the whole world. 


Pcterboro, De*. 23, 1841. 
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BY D. 8. HOWARD. 





There has been much speculation on the subject 
of a policy for the protection of our manufacturing 
interest, the necessity uf advancing which, seems to 
become more and more apparent, as we contemplate 
our dependence on a nation, whose ambition is her 
motive power, and pecuniary interest the driving 
wheel to all her machinery, without perfect wisdom 
to manage it. A protective tariff, seems ‘to be the 
favorite project of some ; others object to it, on the 
grounds that its operation is oppressive on the agri- 
cultural interest : this in effect would be to defeat the 
primary object, for never could we compete with our 
neighbors in manufacturing, with all the protection 
that could be invented, if obliged to import our pro- 
visions; but it is extremely paradoxical, that an in- 
creased demand for agricultural produce which man- 
ufacturing would create, should operate oppressive 
on the agricultural interest; and it is equally clear, 
that whatever promotes the one interest, advances 
the other, as far as the farmer who sells more than 
he buys is concerned; but there is another class of 
people equally essential to our prosperity, as an 
agricultural as well as a manufacturing nation, and 
whose interest 1s first to be protected in founding our 
agriculture and manufacturing on a firm basis: they 
are the pioneers engaged in opening our forests, and 
cutting away obstacles to the cultivation of the soil, 
whose severe privations seem to be only recompensed 
by the gratification of a spirit of improvement, and 
an industrious desire. Shall we then impose a tax 
on these people, the very payment of which, increa- 
ses the price of their scanty allowance of the neces- 
saries of life? It may be readily observed that a 
wise policy would not point us to such an act, to say 
nothing of the injustice of it. 

Our manufacturers require the products of the soil 
for their subsistence, the cultivation of which in- 
volves the necessity of clearing it from obstructions; 
consequently if we call back the pioneer, that mo- 
ment we not only set bounds to our agricultural in- 
terest, but to every species of improvement; for if 
our farmers fail to furnish our mechanics and arti- 
zans with materials and means of subsistence as rea- 
dily and as cheap as in other countries, their pro- 
ducts must bear a corresponding price, which if re- 
latively large, effectually cuts off all our means for 
competition, and renders us dependent on those 
countries for whatever we fail to furnish ourselves 
with ; such dependance must be admitted to be an 
existing evil by all, and the subject of a remedy 
which shall add still another degree to our present 
priceless independence, should be considered calm- 
ly and disinterestedly, and with a similar object in 
view to that which our forefathers sought, when plan-t 
ning their great purposes. 

It is not intended that this article shall point out 
the only path to pursue, in obtaining what all admit 
we require, or the only obstacle in the way of ob- 
taining it; forall who reflect on the subject, will rea- 
dily see the probability of more than one, in the best 
way that can be devised by the wisest. All will ad- 
mit that we want facilities, which shall enable us to 
compete with foreigners in manufacturing the mate- 
rials, which are produced in our own country :— 
waiving the objections to a protective tariff, a ques- 
tion might still arise, could it afford us these facili- 
ties in the present state of our affairs? This is truly 

estionable ; how could a prudent capitalist be in- 
dacod to invest sufficiently large, to insure all the 
advantages of modern improvements in machinery 
and combination of different branches of business, 
&c. under the present unsettled state of our financial 
affairs, weth nothing but a tariff, which is yearly sub- 
jected to the influence of more weighty matters pend- 
ing between the two great political parties, and 
thereby liable toa repeal; none but those who pos- 
sess a faculty of doing business on fictitious capital, or 
some others extremely fond of chance, could be in- 
duced to venture so largely on such uncertainties ; if 
those who did, were successful for a while, it would 
only increase their resemblance to the ox fattening 
in the stall; for sooner or later, they are destined to 
become food for the overgrown business of brokers, 
together with all the small unfortunates, who have 
been led by the appearance of success, involuntarily 
or from necessity, to place confidence in an estab- 
lishment, founded on the rubbish of an unsettled re- 
volution. Nothing can be done in the way of manu- 
facturing, until the immense amount of capital which 
is now instrumental in the every day changes, and 
consequent derangement of all legitimate business, 
shall be diverted from a channel, in which it che- 
rishes equally the destruction of business and morals ; 
this accomplished, and we possess the object of a ta- 
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riff without itsobjections. The practical man tells us 
that with the present or even higher prices of means for 
manufacturing, with the benefit of a steady market, 
and confidence in its long continuance, and capital 
sufficient to command the facilities within our reach, 
a wholesome business might now be done in most of 
the older states, which would successfully compete 
with ourneighbors. It may be asked where is the 
capital? There would be no call for capital, if the 
time and money which is spent in buying uncurrent 
money, depreciated stocks and principles, votes at 
elections, &c. &c. was safely invested in manufac- 
turing under a well organized and firmly established 
state of things, without any hope of ‘‘ better times,”’ 
or fears of worse to flatter or frighten us from our 
purpose; it would be all the capital we should re- 
quire for many years to come, when probably all the 
necessary additional, will have accumulated in the 
business that required it. A protective tariff does 
not seem to be perfectly well calculated to accom- 
plish the desired object; for it indirectly increases 
the prices of labor, materials, and in fact every means 
of manufacturing, long before the business can be in 
operation; there can be no avoiding this effect, if 
the laborer pays twenty per cent. more for his cloth- 
ing, &c. he must charge twenty per cent. more for 
his labor; if the farmer pays more for what he re- 

uires, he must ask more for what is required of him. 

ur various interests are so intimately connected, 
that one cannot be touched without effecting the re- 
mainder more or less unequally, nor couldany thing 
short of a direct interference of infinite wisdom, pre- 
vent the unequal operation of a tariff. 


If more has been said than proved against a tariff, 
it is presumed that less is sufficient to show the im- 
propriety of it; it is true, the morbid state of our af- 
fairs requires a prompt remedy, but it would be pre- 
scribing a tonic treatment for an inflammatory dis- 
order, to recommend a tariff at this time, which in- 
stead of festering any thing favorable, would serve 
to stimulate another magnificent debauch, such as 
we are now suffering the effects of. In our already 
troubled sea, a few important events in aid of the 
former breezes, which have not yet wholly subsided, 
would be sufficient to raise at a proper distance, a 
fellow to the swell of those which has swept so many 
of our enterprising business men by the board, many 
of whom were drawn down by others, struggling to 
save themselves; but all finally became food for 
sharks, whose maws were never filled or satisfied, 
but yawning still, they await the gathering of anoth- 
er storm or pestilence, which shall afford them a 
feast, the effects of the medicine chest in the mean 
time, gratefully received. These animals are never 
affected by the agitation of their element, except 
beneficially, as long as they keep beneath the surface, 
nor are they otherwise than useful, only when fate or 
folly throws us within their reach while 
If we could manage to bring about a wholesome 
calm that should continue long enough to discour- 
age this train of sharks from following in our wake, 
and drive a large portion of them into other busi- 
ness, we should require no extraordinary measures 
to protect any kind of manufacturing that could ever 
be useful in our country. 

Lyonsdale, Dec. 30, 1841. 





MONEY. 





Money is the representative, or the token of pro- 
perty or things of value. The money, while used as 
money, is of no other use; and therefore a bit of lead, 
of wood, or of leather would be as good as gold or 
silver, to be used as money. But if these materials, 
which are every where found in such abundance, 
were to be used as money, there would be so much 
money made that there would be no end of it; and 
besides, the money made in one country would, how- 
ever enforced by law, have no value in any other 
country. For these reasons gold and silver, which 
are amongst the most scarce of —y have been, by 
all the nations that we know any thing of, used as 
money. 

While the money of any country consists of no- 
thing but these scarce metals; while it consists of 
nothing but gold and silver, there is no fear of its be- 
coming too abundant; but if the money of a coun 
be made of lead, tin, wood, leather or paper; and if 
any one can make it, who may choose to make it, 
there needs no extraordinary wisdom to foresee, that 
there will te a great abundance of this sort of money, 
and that the gold and silver money, being, in fact, 
no longer of any use in such a state of things, will 
go, either into the hoards of the prudent, or into the 
bags of those, who have the means of sending or car- 
rying them to those foreign countries where they are 
wanted, and where they will bring their value. 
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Agriculture. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &c. 








BY C. N. BEMENT. 





In my last report of the weather for the month of 
November, I said that it was “ prognosticated by 
some that we may expect a long, cold and severe 
winter,’ &c. &c.; but it would seem from the past 
month there is but little dependence on “ signs *’— 
not even signs of inns or public houses, for we often 
draw up, when travelling, to a large, fine-looking 
exterior of a house, when, on entering, the interior 
presents anything but neatness and comfort. 

On referring to my “‘ Diary,’’ I find we have had 
but a very few days of what could be called real 
winter weather, the thermometer seldom falling be- 
low 20 degrees. One morning, however, we found 
it ten degrees below zero. Out of the thirty-one, we 
have had fourteen days of what may be called mode- 
rate weather, and the wind from a southerly direc- 
tion. Seventeen days the wind was from a northerly 
direction, eleven of which would, probably, be term- 
ed cold. Six days were warm and balmy, more like 
Aprilthan January. A great reat of the month 
was remarkable for high and blustering winds. We 
have had four slight falls of snow, | six storms of 
rain. 

According to the notions of some farmers, the 
weather has been very favorable for stock; as, say 
they, it requires less provender to keep cattle and 
sheep in moderate than in cold weather, which, I 
must confess, I have never been able to discover in 
my experience. It has been favorable, too, for get- 
ting wood and rails out of the woods, as the snow has 
not been deep enough to interfere or incommode the 
teams. And for those who had produce to carry to 
market, the state of the roads has been favorable for 
wagons, as they have generally been smooth and 
hard. Westof us there has been more snow and bet- 
ter sleighing. 

. Considering the unusual and almost unprecedented 
state of the weather during the month, it cannot be 
expected that any very cheering accounts respecting 
the winter crops, such as wheat and rye, can be sent 
forth from this section. The frequent freezing and 
thawing has a tendency to injure, very materially, 
the young plant when left bare and exposed to every 
change of the weather, as well as to the drying influ- 
ence of the winds. 

The vast improvement in the varieties of spring 
wheat is not the least important of the many happy 
results, which have followed the great public atten- 
tion and patronage that has been bestowed on all 
ricultural improvements for the last few years. 
Our great fear now is, that we shall have a cold, 
late and backward spring; but it is hardly necessary 
to borrow trouble on that score. It is not very cheer- 
ing to the mind of the farmer or his feelings, to have 
so ofien to dwell on the difficulties and obstructions 
which are aay 4 - way of his success ; but 
they are sent, no doubt, for some purpose. We 
an A frequently have observed, seg the high de- 
signs of Providence, those very events, which, at the 
time, seemed to man to be so much at variance with 
his interests, were wisely ordered so as to promote 
his ultimate 


Lone 
Three Hills Farm, Feb’y, 1842. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
THE WOODLAND. 





BY W. BACON. 





In a climate like ours, where wintry winds hold 
such unlimited control over the seasons; where, in 
the intensity of cold, the mercury sleeps so many 
nights below zero; in a country like ours, where 
cities are springing up on every hand, and populous 
villages, dressed in the freshness of yesterday, greet 
the eye at almost every corner; in our own country, 
where enterprise, smiling at the mockery of restraint, 
throws its curling smoke from every mountain and 
valley, rill and secluded dell; in such a country and 
in such an age, where every thing moves by steam, 
economy in fuel and the protection of woodlands is 
a subject of universal interest, and may well call 
forth the attention of the philanthropist and the eco- 
nomist in its behalf. ‘ 

In remarking upon this subject, we shall present 
the results of our own observation, and if are 
wrong, we hope some one more skilled in these mat- 
ters will have the goodness to correct them. 

First, then, too much indifference towards wood- 
lands is manifested hy the general practice of allow- 
ing them to lie in common with highways or pasture 
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lands, where cattle without restraint range over 
them, destroying all young shoots which are starting 
up to supply a new generation of trees, when the pre- 
sent crop shall have been removed. If this practice 
were universal, fifty years hence, and we believe a 
much less period, would find our country as destitute 
of trees as the deserts of Africa. Where then would 
the supply for fuel and for building be found ? Our 
coal mines might,in some measure, remedy the evil; 
but it would be in a very slight degree. The quarry 
might furnish materials for fences and for buildings; 
but there are innumerable purposes to which even 
the treasures of the quarry cannot apply. There is, 
in fact, no substitute for wood, no getting along 
without it, unless an individual would go through the 
world by a mere get along impulse. How, then, 
can the present course of wastefulness, which so ge- 
nerally exists, be tolerated, even by owners of lands 
kept in this sad predicament of commonalty ? Sure- 
ly, it cannot be because the profits will not pay the 
expense of fencing, for no lands yield a greater pro- 
fit in proportion to expenditure than forest lands. 
The present prices of fuel and timber warrant this 
assertion. 

The second consideration we offer in regard to 
economy in timber land, is the time of felling: Here 
public opinion is at variance. So far op danhility 
in the timber taken off is concerned, some suppose 
that winter is the best season, as in common phrase, 
the sap is down; others prefer midsummer. As re- 

ards the two seasons for the operation, we do not 
imagine that any material difference can exist where 
favorable circumstances are brought to bear upon the 
object. There must be a circulation of sap in win- 
ter, else how can the buds retain their vitality? In- 
deed, we know there is, unless it is impeded by 
frost, for we see it exude from the fallen tree. And 
in evergreens, which are cut down in December, the 
leaves usually dry and fall from the branches before 
spring. That sap flows more freely in spring and 
autumn we do not doubt, for every observer knows 
it does. But we consider the angument vain, and 
contrary to nature, that supposes that the vital fluid 
of trees does not, like that of animals, flow through 
the system at all times, unless impeded by counter- 
acting causes. Yet, as the flow of sap is most abun- 
dant in spring, when the freezing and thawing of the 
earth, are the consequence of day and night; and in 
autumn, when like causes are in operation, we should 
give it as our unscrupulous opinion, that these are the 
two worst seasons of the year for felling timber, 
either to insure its durability or a new crop from the 
roots of the trees fallen. 

Timber fallen in midsummer is rendered very firm 
and durable by immediately divesting it of the bark ; 
or if it is designed for fuel, splitting is immediately 
necessary, in order that the liquid matter it contains 
may pass off. Unless the processes are performed, 
as every farmer may well know, decay soon sets it- 
self to work. Two chestnut rails, taken from the 
same tree, will give an example: the one, if of a 
proper size, with the bark immediately stripped, will 
last thirty, forty, perhaps fifty years; while one, with 
the bark on, will do well if it lasts a dozen years. 
Thus we see, that durability in timber depends some- 
what on precautionary measures to make it so. 

For fire wood, if only the present profit is to be 
consulted, September is undoubtedly the best month 
for chopping, as by this the growth of the present 
year may be gained, and yet the wood, if properly 
prepared, have sufficient time for seasoning before 
winter, and will make a ean SN better fire than that 

re’ a year previous. Yet this is only a tem 

wenn for the present few days, while 
the many future ones have a claim upon operations. 
Where timber is cut at this season, the land is slow 
to produce a new growth. The roots, exhausted by 
the labors of summer, send up feeble shoots, if they 
send up any; and these, for the most part, sicken 
and die before reaching maturity. 

On the whole, all things considered, we think the 
weight of evidence goes strongly in favor of winter 
chopping. It is the season of leisure from other em- 

to the farmer: hence the appropriate one 
or this; and timber cut at this season 
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when a high, unsightly stump remains. And these 
shoots will be of a healthier and more vigorous cha- 
racter. Care should also be taken, in chopping, 
that the stump be not left hollowing inward, like a 
dish ; for in this case it would become a reservoir for 
the rains, and the water collected there would be- 
come a fountain of mischief, working through the 
stump to the roots, which sustain the new plant, and 
inducing diseases which would defy remedy. 

Another error in regard to the management of 
woodlands, and which ‘has no claim to approbation, 
save its popularity, is the prevailing practice of 
chopping only the old trees and such as are begin- 
ning to decay. By this process, much valuable 
young timber must necessarily be destroyed; the 
woodland becomes thin; the winds pass through it 
with fury, twisting the remaining trees greatly to 
their injury, and in the event making them a sickly, 
short lived. affair. Cut clean as you go, is a motto 
which cannot be too clearly adhered to with regard 
to woodlands; then there will be no lodging trees; no 
regrets at breaking down young timber; no neces- 
sity for paths here and there, which, in many wood- 
lots occupy almost as much space as the wood itself. 
A new and even growth will spring up, which will 
protect itself from the violence of winds, and shield 
the earth and roots from scorching sun beams. As 
it advances in growth, the sickly plants will die out, 
and nature, by a process of her own, will prune such 
as remain to her own advantage. Where shoots 
start from stumps, however, it may be well to thin 
them with an axe the second year, for such shoots 
are liable to start in so great abundance as to ex- 
haust, to a great extent, the source of nourishment. 
This is especially the case with the chestnut. But 
let it be remembered, that from woodlands so ma- 
naged, cattle and sheep must be kept at a respectful 
distance, else the bump of destructiveness will mani- 
fest itself very seriously to the injury of the owner of 
the lands. 

Where timber lands are cut off with a view of re- 
newing their growth, then the winter months are the 
preferable time for performing the operation. When 
trees are cut in spring or summer, shoots will start; 
but they are less vigorous than those which spring 
from winter clearings, and more liable to decay. 

The period necessary for a forest to renew itself 
varies with the soil and location to from twenty to 
thir.y years. We have seen very pretty woodlots, 
of tall, handsome trees, which were said to have been 
entirely cut off twenty years before; and there are 
instances mentioned in which, by cutting off well 
covered woodlands. a new crop has appeared in that 
time, more valuable than the one taken off. 

A new variety of trees is usually introduced to the 
soil. Evergreens never start from the stump or root 
of old trees, but are succeeded by birch, beech and 
maple. Beech, though a reproductive tree, is usu- 
ally succeeded by maple and white ash. Thus na- 
ture gives a rotation of crops, which may, to some 
extent, account for the rapid growth of trees on lands 
which have been cut over. 

Mount Osceola, January, 1842. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
O fortunati agricole si sua bona nirint.—ViRGIL. 





Ship Hendrick Hudson, at sea, lat 49°, long. 20° w. i 
Faipay, Dec. 10, 1841. 

Mr. Eprror—Having been invited, by your va- 
lued correspondent and my esteemed friend, William 
H. Sotham, Esq. to furnish you with an article for 
the 4urora Borealis, I proceed todo so, with the 
highest satisfaction, and the hope, that like 4urora 
of old, your Nortuery LiGur may prove the 
“* saffron-robed ” dawning of a better day in dgricul- 
ture throughout my now distant but ever much-be- 
loved Fatherland. 

Dear Oliver Goldsmith tells us in a book which all 
your readers haveread, or should read, that the Vicar 
of Wakefield united in himself the three greatest 
characters upon earth: he was a parish priest, the 
father of a family, and ahusbandman. In these three 
great characters I also rejoice, I am heartily 
sorry to confess so publicly, my short comings in 
them all. I have left behind me, to go on a unique 
and voluntary mission to the Mohammedans, a dear 
wife and three as blooming little girls as ever were 
Olivia and i the daughters of the Vicar afore- 
said. Iam a priest, though just now not a pa- 
rish, but an ocean priest; for 1 am this moment go- 
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this,) when will this man leave himself and come to 
his subject? Why, my dear reader, I have not yet 
left my subject; for my text was the three characters 
joined in the person of the good old Vicar of Wake- 
field. Having, then, stuck to my text, and finished 
two divisions thereof, I now come to the third cha- 
racter, in which more especially the Vicar flourish- 
ed, and which doth also more closely appertain unto 
the columns of the Northern Light, i. e. the husband- 
man. 

Thirdly, therefore, (my first and second divisions 
have been artfully disposed of without naming them ;) 
thirdly, I say, the husbandman; and he is a charac- 
ter whom I name with reverence so high, that if I 
were not already a pastor or shepherd, I would be, 
like so many ite and great, nay, mighty ones of 
the earth, altogether an husbandman. How little 
reverence have I, comparatively, for the other call- 
ings of life. The merchant only exchanges the pro- 
ducts of the earth; the factory by painful and close, 
and to many a poor creature, misery-bringing pro- 
cesses, converts the raw material to shape; but it is 
the farmer, who, under the pure vault of the sky, in 
the air, as God created it, undefiled; in the temple 
of the Lord, whose roof sublime is heaven’s own 
arch, adorned with all the starry host, the greater 
and the lesser light; the everlasting hills, eternal 
pillars (that is, as eternal as hills can be ; not as 
everlasting as the immortal soul) up-holding, or 
seeming (at least to untutored man, and “ Na- 
ture’s priest’’—the child) to up-hold the same; 
the-solid earth, God’s foot-stool, being its beautiful 
and variegated foundation; it is, | repeat, the far- 
mer alone, who, in this temple, shears from the 
back where it grew, the very wool, which the father 
made to be spared by the irrational, that it might be 
clothing for the reasonable creature; itis the hus- 
bandman who first enters with weapons of man’s 
making, upon the yet untortured field, and by every 
human appliance, compels the earth, the bountiful 
mother, to yield a rich and ripe harvest to his spade, 
his sickle, his cradle, his rake and his hoe. Happy 
indeed, in the words of the farmer Virgil, yes, thrice 
blessed were the husbandmen, if they but knew their 
good things. Then, lest I extend my homily this 
time (for I have some thoughts of troubling you 
again) to an-unreadable length. let me close with a 
short application to my friends; for I know that all 
my readers, who have had the patience to come thus 
far with me, are my friends; especially now, when 
I promise a speedy conclusion. Let me, then, end 
with this exhortation: 

Farmers, be not only content, but rejoice that “the 
lines are fallen unto you in pleasant places;” yea, 
you have a goodly heritage. Health is yours, and 
the labor by which alone it is continued ; for it is not 
only true, “if any man do not work, neither shall he 
eat;’? but also, if he do not work, neither can he 
eat without dyspepsia, and half a hundred other 
fashionable and modern diseases. I have, my friends, 
no objections in the world to your good old fevers, 
and, indeed, all other old-time sicknesses; though 
they may be much avoided with a very little care ; but 
as for your indigestions and such other new things, 
I have the same respect for them that I feel for the 
new sects which are springing up every day in the 
fens of Kentucky and Tennessee, on the prairies of 
Illinois, and in the backwoods of Ohio, or on the 
banks of Missouri, the ‘‘ mother of waters; in 
short, if you will, which rise, my dear hearers, 
even in your own midst. Nevertheless, (and here I 
do really end,) a good old working elder in one of 
these sects, who keep the seventh, instead of the 
first day, holy, once gave me a capital, though not 
a very correct idea, that the passage in Genesis 
might read, not only that the ground was cursed for 
Adam’s sin, but also for his benefit, that he might be 
compelled to enjoy the advantages of labor: ‘‘ Curs- 
ed is the ground for thy sake.’’ 

And herewith, your friend, 
JAMES C. RICHMOND, 
Rector of St. Michael’s, St. Mary’s and St. 
James’ Churches, New-York. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
THE BAD AND GOOD FARMER. 





BY WM.H. SOTHAM. 





I am aware of the difficulty of writing any- 
thing that a — original ; attempt what you may, 
you gene meet with something similar, jan- 
fuage and opinions are so much copied. However, 

trust to the lenity of my readers to spare cri- 
ticism, as the as is taken from my own ideas, 


and what I have 
I will vor to show, as far as is in my power, 
the difference between the bad and the ‘armer. 


When England’s sons first turned their attention 





to the improvement of agriculture, it was gene- 
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rally thought an arduous undertaking. Tenants 
were poor, and many landlords very extravagant 
and arbitrary. When long leases expired, new ones 
were entered into ofa much shorter date. The uncer- 
tain prices of produce would not allow the farmer to 
give an exorbitant rent; and the expenses of the latter 
would not admit of his taking even a medium rental 
This year whet would be worth 5s. per bushel would 
be worth the next 10s. and, of course, everything else 
in proportion; therefore, many farmers preferred 
renting their farms from year to year, so that the 
prices might govern them to make it a safe under- 
taking. Under these circumstances the land, land- 
lord and tenant, all suffered; the latter could not im- 
gr his soil, but drove it as much as the limits of 
nis lease or the customs of the country permitted; 
pee for the worst at the end of each year, to 
eave if his terms did not meet the approbation of 
his landlord—the latter well knowing he must have 
the highest rent to keep up appearances. This made 
bad farmers of those who came under the tyranny of 
such proprietors, even if their hearts dictated a bet- 
ter course. The following illustration will prove 
this. I will take a turnip soil for example, com- 
mencing with the clover crop. This is mown early 
for hay; afterwards cut for seed, and the same year 
ones for wheat; the next comes a crop of bar- 
ey, and the third white crop, oats—three white 
crops being the extent he could go, according to 
the custom of the country, if his lease did not ex- 
press it, leaving the land completely exhausted, his 
fallow overcome with couch grass, and not half 
ploughed, so that it could not be made friable, which 
is very essential for a turnip fallow. His limited 
stock ef cattle, horses, and sheep, produced but a 
very slight dressing of manure; and a crop of tur- 
nips that will not pay for hoeing, and this crop ona 
light soil is the farmer's chief prop for winter feed. 
When the cold weather appears, his scrub cattle set 
up theit backs, look on the farm-yard wall, and low 
for better keeping, or else wander all over his fields 
for every bit of old roughing left; his half starved 
mongrel sheep walk to and fro over the turnipless 
fallow and bleat for the shepherd’s scant foddering; 
his hogs constantly squealing for food, and his 
horses look as if they were drawing home their last 
load ; here lies a plough, there a harrow, roller and 
wagon, with other implements strewed around, ex- 
posed to the sun and rain. Spring comes, and his 
cattle and sheep are turned out to grass long before 
there is enough to fill them, which keeps them short 
the whole summer, and drives them through the 
fences to feed on his scanty crop of grain; his work 
is always behind, his servants know nothing of obe- 
dience, his mind is constantly worried, his home is 
as comfortless as his barn-yard, his family grow up 
in ignorance—destined only for laborers, whose 
crude minds are not fit for a higher station, and are 
unnoticed by the enlightened and intelligent. A 
few years ago, many such farmers could be found 
in England ; but they have been greatly weeded 
out by their own folly, and by their selfish landlords 
discovering their error. 

What a different course the good farmer pursues. 
His landlord meets his improved farming with his 
utmost assistance—knowing his superior judgment 
will not lead him astray, he fears not his purse in 
the improvement of his superior stock, and his well- 
tilled soil—fully assured of its safe return. 

I will also commence with his system—with his 
turnip fallow. He ploughs in the autumn as pa 
as his other business will allow, crop ploughs it wit 
a wide furrow in November and December, leaving 
it as much exposed to the frost as possible; when 
this is done, he anxiously and wisely collects every 
load of manure he can meet with; this is drawn into 
a mine in the field, turned over, and all well mixed 
together. In the dry winds of March the fallow is 
harrowed, and if there is any couch grass, it is col- 
lected and burnt. In May, the first Swedes are sown; 
one or two teams are kept drawing a heavy coat of 
manure from the mine as fast as others plough it 
in, so that it may be protected from the sun’s evapo- 
ration. A second sowing follows, and so on, with 
different sorts, until the whole field is seeded, leav- 
ing a space between each for the purpose of taking 
advantage in hoeing. With this process, an excel- 
lent crop of turnips is obtained, unless it is a very 
unfavorable season, or the fly is busy. Early in au- 
tumn the wether tegs are put on, the turnips pulled 
for them and cut in racks or troughs. The ewe 
tégs come next, as soon as the grass is eaten; and 
about the latter end “of January, or as early as the 
turnips will allow before yeaning time (which com- 
mences on the 7th of March) the ewes are put on 
—all kept in separate flocks. The wether tegs are 
fed for market, and go off as soon as the lambs come 
oave shorn, for they travel much better to Smith- 

out of their coats). It has not been the prac- 
tice, until within the last few years, for tegs to go to 





market; they were generally kept until they were 
two years old. Farmers are indebted to the Cots- 
wolds for this early maturity. The ewe tegs and 
ewes are fed on the ground without chopping; a 
small patch is given them every morning after they 
have been foddered with hay; they eat off the tops 
and scoop out the middle ; the remainder is picked 
up the next day by the shepherd and his boy; the 
sheep always lie on the fresh piece of ground given, 
and the hay racks are moved regularly, so that the 
manure, which is very valuable, is equally distribut- 
ed over the whole ground, leaving the land in excel- 
lent condition fora barley crop; with which is sown 
clover, rye grass, trefoil, and white clover;) or in 
some instances sainfoin. When the latter is sown it 
remains from seven to ten years, cutting an excel- 
lent swath of hay and of superior qaatity for any 
kind of stock but milch cows, (it gives the butter a 
better flavor, and the after feed is better to wean 
your lambs on than any other grass. When this 
crop is worn out for mowing, it is fei one, and 
sometimes two years; then breast-ploughed and 
burnt—the sod generally producing a large crop of 
ashes, from which you are almost certain of an ex- 
cellent crop of turnips. It is my opinion that the 
sainfoin would be a great acquisition to this coun- 
try; but the difficulty is in getting the seed to grow. 
I brought ten bushels, and could only succeed in 
raising fifteen roots; those grew very luxuriantly; 
but generally the seed will not grow after crossing 
the ocean. It will not grow in England if kept over 
one summer. The seed crop is mown the first year, 
fed the next, and then ploughed once for wheat ; as 
soon as that is off, part of it is sown for winter vetch- 
es, the remainder for spring vetches, and eaten off by 
daily patches in a similar manner with the turni 
crop. After this come oats which are followed by 
the turnips, making the system, as it is called, a 
seven field one; and in my opinion the niost profita- 
ble that can be pursued for a turnip soil. Your 
land is always in high order, and does not cost half 
the expense and trouble to keep it so. It is like an 
animal when fat, or in good flesh, it does not require 
so much food. A lean animal is always hungry and 
uneasy, wandering about, instead of resting. 

A hungry soil is full of pernicious weeds, search- 
ing for all the vegetable matter it contains, and 
keeping it constantly at work. A good farmer’s 
stock is always in high condition, because he se- 
lects those that are well bred, and good handlers; 
for they are always easy keepers, and quietly dis- 
posed ; he breeds from these only—not sparing pow 
or purse to procure the best male animals. A“beast 
highly bred in quality of flesh, is generally quiet in its 
place; when rapidly thriving he becomes lazy and 
sleepy, but when at business is as active as any, and 
keeps in good working order equally well. What 
pleasure and happiness the farmer feels when 
reconnoitering the good acts he has done; he views 
his superior cattle and sheep in the spring, spread 
over his well tilled soil, with delight. The winter 
he has enjoyed, with fox hounds, grey hounds, and 
his gun, discussed all the new improvements with 
his neighbors, been to the agricultural societies, and 
if not a winner, he is animated for a trial another 
season; and when strolling over his farm on a beau- 
tiful spring morning , meditating with elated spirits on 
his good conduct, he is charmed by the nbtes of the 
singing birds; the sweet violet sheds its odor around, 
the cowslip growing on the sunny bank, and the 
wild primrose peeping through the hedges or bushes, 
whose leaves are coming forward te adorn their 
spreading branches; he is surrounded with enchant- 
ment. The crafty hare steals from her form and 
skips across the stale fallow, as much as to say 
—coursing dogs are gone—I am left for another 
season; the pheasant feeding on the new sown grain 
without fear of dog or gun, the partridges in pairs 
carelessly rolling in the dust, and the sly old fox 
creeps stealthily along by the side of the ancient walls 
mindless of the view hallo. The fat wethers lie 
sleeping in the sun, the turnips sending forth their 
sprouts to feed the ewe and lamb. The shepherd 
meets his master smiling with approbation, satisfied 
that all things are going right, his faithful dog lying 
near—waiting his order. When called to the fresh 
turned sod, he finds each ploughman with a straight 
furrow ; he is cheered by their merry song, and con- 
vinced that they not only know their duty but are 
resolved to do it. The hedger and ditcher look for 
their master’s eye; and well knowing that the fen- 
ces must be substantial, every stick is laid in the 
most workmanlike manner. In short, every laborer 
under his employment welcomes his scrutiny, be- 
cause he knows it is just; and all do their best to 
please him, well assured he never finds fault without 
reason, and knowing from experience when a full 
day’s work is done. 

This man’s home is peace; he is happy in his fa- 
mily, instilling into their minds true intelligence 


| and good order. He is useful in business, has a no- 
ble heart, and sound principles, and in my opinion, 
with these soumplideicits, is entitled to the first 
station in life. The nobleman, the wealthy and 
at, may look at him and boast, but let them show 
their proper right to ascendency, and distinction, 
and be careful not to assume more power than they 
possess, before they have a right foundation; they 
are their father’s sons, but the farmer isa MAN in 
his own right. Trace back man’s pedigree, give 
him wealth, dominion, metallic splendor, decora- 
tions of the most costly nature ; let him exalt him- 
self on the highest pinnacle of imaginative fame, 
and he will find in reality he is only ping at a 
shadow ; his mind with such ideas can know no cul- 
ture; he is cloyed with superfluities until they are 
absolutely depraved and unpalatable, the whole is a 
complete drudgery of miserable existence, and but 
an empty dream in reality. While the contented 
farmer smokes his peaceful pipe, drinks his home 
brewed beer, supplies his own table, invites his 
friends and neighbors, who sing their songs of ha; 
piness and contentment, such as the following old 
song : 
‘« By the side of a mountain, o’er shadowed with trees, 
With the clusters of vines intermingled and wove, 
I behold my farm cottage, dear mansion of ease, 
The seat of retirement, of friendship and love. 
In the morn when I lift up the latch of my door, 
My heart beats with rapture to hear the birds sing, 


And at nicht when the Sones in the village is o’er, 
On my pillow I strew the fresh roses of spring. 


‘¢ Then I hie to the forest, from noon’s scorching beams, 
Where the torrent deep murmurs re-echoing sounds, 

The herd quit their pastures to quaff the clear stream, 
And the flocks ia the vale lie extended around. 

I muse, and my thoughts are contented and free, 

I regret not the splendor of riches or pride, 


P | The seat of retirement is dearer to me 


Than the proudest appendage to greatness allied. 


‘T sing, and my song is the carol of May, 

And »y cheeks glow with health like the wild rose in bloom, 
I dance. yet forget not, tho’ blithesome and gay, 

For I measure the footsteps that lead to the tomb. 

Contented to live, yet not fearful to die— 

With a conseience unspotted I pass through life’s scene ; 

On the wings of delight every moment shall fly, 

And the end of my days be resigned and serene.’’ 


No man under the canopy of heaven enjoys him- 
self more than the industrious well bred farmer; he 
feeds all, clothes all, and should be reverenced and 
beloved by all; he is the good shepherd and r. 

Ship Hendrik Hudson, at sea, Dec. 18, 1841. 
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[Translated from the German, for the Northern Light, by H. B. 
Wessrre.) 





I—THE YOUNG PRINCE OF BEARN. 

At Nerac, a pretty little village in Gascony, was 
a great festival, or rather a general jubilee, becatise 
the King of France, Charles IX. with all his brilliant 
retinue had come on a visit to the Court of Navarre. 
It is so written in the old chronicle of Nerac, and 
was in the year 1566. 

There were good reasons for the visit. For the 
King of France brought to the Queen of Navarre her 
young son, Henry, whom he had heretofore educat- 
ed at the court of Paris. The Queen would now 
have him with her. We may imagine with what joy 
the mother again pressed her child to her bosom. 
The Queen, we know, was Johanna, and was not 
only an affectionate mother, but a truly heroic wo- 
man. All the world knows how she demeaned herself 
at the birth of her child, Henry. Her father, Henry 
of Albret, King of Navarre, at that time stepped to 
her bed-side, bearing in his hand a golden casket 
and a long golden chain, and said, ‘‘ See, my daught- 
er, sing to me at your accouchment a pretty Gascon 
lay, and this and its contents are thine.’”” And she 
sang at the birth of the child. Then on the spot he 
placed the golden chain round her neck, and gave 
her the goldencasket. ‘‘ But,” said he, and he took 
the infant in his arms, “in exchange I hold him 
here.” The mother, however, would not let him be 
removed. 

Henry was now grown up; only in his fifteenth 
ear, but he might be taken for eighteen, so tall had 
e grown. The down scarcely yo oe a on his chin, 

and his face was like milk and blood; but he had a 
heart like a trusty weapon, and hands hard and strong 
by the practice of the sword and other exer- 
cises. He was indeed a wild mad-cap—could ride, 
hunts fight, dance, and climb the hills and mountains 
like a chamois. His tutor and instructor, the wise 
Lagaucherie, had often great difficulty with him. 





But withal the young Prince was so amiable, accom- 
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plished and kind-hearted, they could not treat him 
otherwise than kindly. And was he reminded, when 
he was a little too hot-headed, of duty and honor, 
they could with these two words tame him like a 
lamb. This is much to say of a young man who had 
a kingdom for an inheritance. For now-a-days, 
with the words honor and duty you can scarcely 
bring a wild tradesman’s son to his senses. 

Hence the people at Nerac looked with far great- 
er delight upon the gay, handsome, gladsome Henry, 
than upon the pomp of the majesty of the King of 
France. Respectable people look with the most 
pleasure upon him who deserves the most honors ; 
not upon him who wears the most. Hence the re- 
spectable people of Nerac looked with greater 
pleasure upon the promising Prince of Bearn, the 
young Henry, than on the King. The latter went 
along always very gravely and majestically, and 
scarcely thanked them when they saluted him; but 
Henry smiled kindly on the right hand and on the 
left, and cheerfully returned their salutations. And 
his smile was uncommonly sweet. At least so all 
the young ladies and maidens of Nerac unanimously 
and with knowing looks testified. In such matters 
young ladies unquestionably are the best connois- 
seurs, or rather natural judges. 

In the train of the King also were many young 
lords, handsome, accomplished, valiant men: for 
example, the young Duke of Guise, three years older 
than the Prince of Bearn. But they looked plea- 
santly upon him, however, because he did so upon 
them. This the young Duke knew well; it often 
chagrined him, and he was, therefore, not well 
yn with the son of the King of Navarre. They 

ad grown up together es geese and companions ; 
still they rarely agreed with each other. The King 
of France had continually something tc arrange and 
settle between them. It was well, therefore, that 
they should be separated, and Henry remain with his 
mother. 


II—THE CROSS-BOW SHOOTING. 


Among other amusements was the shooting with 
the cross-bow. The King himself was a good shot. 
Alas that it was so. For it is known how he, six 
years after the festival at Nerac, at the bloody mar- 
riage in Paris, shot at his own Huguenot subjects. 
At Nerac, however, he tried his skill more harm- 
lessly. For an orange, placed at a certain distance 
was the mark. 

Whenever a king or prince prides himself upon ex- 
celling in any art, few are so presumptuous as to sur- 
pass aan. It so happened here. No courtier ventured 
to hit the golden fruit with his arrow, lest he should 
deprive the King of the honor, or rather the delusion 
that he was the best marksman under the sun. Thus 
will the poor great lords always be deceived and 
laughed at behind their backs. The Duke of Guise 
was also an excellent shot; but withal a most ex- 
cellent courtier. His shaft naturally flew far aside 
from the fair mark. Many spectators, both male 
and female, from the castle and the village stuod 
there to see the match; all beautifully drest. The 
good people believed in real earnest that the King was 
master of the cross-bow, for he had almost grazed the 
orange with hisarrow. They did not yet understand 
the courtier’s mode of shooting. 

** Now for the Prince of Bearn !’? Young Henry 
stepped forward with his cress-bow, aimed, and at 
the first shot split the golden orange asunder with his 





arrow. There arose a murmur of applause among 
the spectators. The ladies, smiling, whispered in 
euch other’s ears, I know not what. The King ap- 
peared displeased, and looked dark and eg 

According to the rules of the game, Henry would 
now begin again and shoot first at the new orange. 
The King however, thought, I am yet King! and 
would not be deprived of the honor of the first shot, 
and said: ‘“‘ We must go on according to regular 
order.” Henry said: ‘‘ Certainly, according to 
rule!’’? Kings, however, when angry, pay little at- 
tention to rules. As Henry, notwithstanding, took 
his place and aim, the King rudely pushed him back. 
This would not have been thought so strange, for he 
was as young as the Prince of Bearn. But Henry, 
by nature a mad-cap, sprang back a few steps from 
the enclosure, bent his bow, placed an arrow on the 
string and aimed at the King. 

His majesty, alarmed, ran quickly back and shel- 
tered himself behind the stoutest of his courtiers. 
The stout man, who in imagination already felt the 
arrow in his body, cried out murder! and placed his 
broad hands, as well as he could, before his poe H 
Henry, although he was somewhat excited, cou 
not restrain his laughter at the sight of the stout man, 
who stood like a tottering wall before the King, and 
laughed aloud. The maidens of Nerac, when they 
saw the young Prince laughing so lustly, began to 
titter, the ladies also. Laughter, like crying, is 
among females very contagious. And as Eve of old 
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seduced Adam by an apple, the women here seduced 
the men to laugh. All laughed except the courtiers, 
who knew not what faces to make on the occasion. 
The King, however, was as little disposed to laugh 
as his stout courtier. ‘‘ Bring away the Prince of 
Bearn!”’ he cried. 

Fortunately the wise Lagaucherie, Henry’s tutor, 
was present; who took the young man by the arm 
and led him into the castle. Henry’s laugh was 
heard far away in the distance. 

This little quarre! between Charles and Henry was 
soon settled, and no serious consequences ensued. 
Henry was a thoughtless young fellow—he must ask 
pardon, and there the matter ended. 


HiI—rHE ROSE ON THE ARROW. 


On the following day there was another match at 
the cross-bow. All the archers came, all the maidens 
came, all the ladies came, also the men. The spec- 
tators were now more than before. For they hoped 
to laugh all daylong. But he who came not was the 
King. Under some pretence he remained at the 
palace; probably he had great business of state. 

At this time they all shot better than on the pre- 
ceding day. The people of Nerac could not con- 
ceive how they had become so skillful in a single 
night. All the oranges were shot off. The mark 
was removed further. Even there was the same for- 
tune. The Duke of Guise especially displayed the 
skill of a master. He aimed at the last orange and 
split it. 

Henry was now troubled, because there were no 
more oranges. He would gladly have had another 
trial with his young opponent for the palm of victory. 
He looked on the right hand and on the left to find 
something for a mark. He descried among the 
spectators a young maiden about as old or as 
young as himself, a lovely girl ef about fifteen. She 
stood there in simple dress, her fine countenance 
half shaded by her hat, enchanting as love, harmless 
as innocence. 

Henty sprang hastily towards the little Venus of 
Nerac. He would not indeed have chosen her as the 
mark for his arrow; but the rose which she wore in 
her bosom. The rose was like the maiden herself, 
in c) arming fullness half unblown, delicately arched 
round its deep crimson centre with the pale encir- 
cling leaves. Henry asked for the flower, and 
stretched forth his hand to the maiden’s bosom, 
which it adorned. The little Venus blushed, and 
smiling, handed him the emblem of herseli. He ran 
with if'to the goal, placed the rose there, and then 
back to the archers’ place. ‘*‘ Now, Duke, you are 
victorious. There is anew mark. The first shot is 
yours!” Thus cried Henry breathlessly, and suck- 
ed the blood from his wounded finger, which he had 
scratched with a brier from the rose. The finger 
pained him not half so much as—he knew not what. 
Then looked he aside to the modest image of the 
rose, whence he derived his sweet sorrow. 

Guise aimed—the arrow flew—and missed. Then 
Henry advanced, bent his bow, aimed, and glancing 
once sideways over his arm, whence his sorrow 
came, and then at the rose, twanged the string. The 
arrow pierced the heart of the flower. 

** You have conquered!’ said Guise. But the 
young Prince of Bearn was not so easily convineed ; 

e ran to the mark, and drew the arrow from the 
goal. The pierced rose sat as firmly there as on its 
stalk. He flew with it to the pretty maiden, to re- 
turn to her the borrowed flower. With a graceful 
bow he offered to the fair one the rose and the victo- 
rious arrow also. 

«Your gift gave me fortune,”’ said he. 

** But your success was the ruin of my poor rose,”’ 
replied the maiden, while she strove with her delicate 
fingers to free the flower from the arrow. 

‘* For that I willingly leave you the guilty arrow!” 

**T need it not!”’ replied tue maiden. 

“T truly believe it. You wound with keener 
darts,’’ added Henry, and looked upon the beautiful 
innocent who stood abashed before him, and as she 
raised her eyes to him, faltered and blushed. He 
blushed as well as she, and involuntarily held his 
hand before his breast, as if he would protect that 
from misfortune. Unable to speak, he bowed and 
went back to the archers. 

The game was atan end. The archers returned 
to the palace, which was situated on the dark green, 
soft sloping plain of the Blaize. The spectators 
separated. The young maiden, with the pierced 
rose on the arrow, accompanied by her companions, 
also went away. Her companions talked much, and 
envied the little one on account of the arrow. The 
little one was very silent, and observed only the 

ierced flower; and she looked as if her own heart 

d been pierced also. 

As the archers stood upon the steps of the castle, 
Henry looked again at the company, who were now 


dispersing. And among the number he sought one 
person. But she was not to be seen. 

‘Who is that pretty little maiden from whom I 
took the rose ?”’ said he to a nobleman of his mother, 
the Queen Johanna. 

‘*She is the daughter of the gardener of the pal- 
ace,” said the nobleman, ‘‘ and honors the calling 
of her father as well as herself by her name.”’ 

** What then is her name ?” 

*< Floretta now, when she is older, Flora.’’ 

‘* Floretta !’’ said Henry, not knowing what he 
said. He once again looked round, alihough he was 
conscious that there was nothing to see. 


IV—THE FOUNTAIN OF LA GARENNE. 


Henry had often in his lifetime heard the word 
love, and how, unless he had been deaf, could ithave 
been otherwise at the court of Paris ? But he under- 
stood it as little as he understood Arabic or Chaldaic, 
of which he had probably heard that there were such 
in the world. Meanwhile he learned love more easi- 
ly than Arabic, and in after years was more experi- 
; enced therein than was honorable to his fame. The 
battles and the victories, by which he won the 
crown of France, are not so difficult to enumerate as 
his amours and their consequences. Even at the 
present day they sing of the beautiful Gabrielle 
D’Estrees, of the fascinating Henriette De Balzac 
D’Entragues, of Jacqueline De Bruil, of Charlotte 
des Essaris and others, who twined roses round the 
thorny life of Henry the Great. And yetof all whom 
he ever loved, none was like Floretta of Nerac; none 
more beautiful? No, I could not say this and not of- 
fend poets and the other ladies, for every one in this 
article of faith has liberty of conscience; no, none 
was more lovely, if it enhances the degree of love- 
liness, that one is more worthy of being beloved by 
a true reciprocated affection. 

Such was Floretta. With the stricken rose her 
heart was pierced; and as Henry gave to her the ar- 
row, the burning glance of her dark, brilliant eyes 
cast another arrow into his unguarded breast. 

Now began the misfortunes of these children, and 
neither of them knew what had happened to them. 
Floretta coukl not, during the whole day, awake 
trom the dream of the moment when he stood before 
her with the arrow, and the night long she could 
not sleep. Henry, as soon as he was free from the 
castle, ran round the garden and observed all the 
flowers with the greatest care, in order to divine 
from their beauty whether they had been planted or 
watered by Floretta. We should have supposed that 
he would become a botanist, seeing him standing 
with folded arms so thoughtfully before the flowers. 
Most cheerfully would he have become a gardener 
at the side of Floretta. And when lost in thought, 
with bended head and eyes cast down upon the 
ground, he wandered through the broad paths be- 
tween the flowers, we might have conjectured him 
a philosopher seeking after the stone of wisdom. 
He was seeking, however, in the sands of the garden 
walks the light foot-prints of the lovely girl. 

He trembled, when at the end of the extensive 
garden, near the fountain of La Garenne he discover- 
ed foot-steps which must have been hers. He had 
scarcely seen Floretta’s feet, much less measured 
them; but Henry had the keenest eye and the finest 
powers of calculation, as in after years he proved on 
many a battle field. And as he pursued the trace he 
came through the bushes to a wooden bridge aeross 
the quiet brook of the Blaize. On the other side of 
the brook stood a neat little white cottage. He 
would gladly have inquired to whom this house be- 
longed, or who dwelt there. But there was no one 
there—only his arrow with the rose stood in a win- 
dow, ina corner of the cottage. He then started 
back. as if there was a monster at the window, and 
ran back into the garden with a beating heart, al- 
though no one pursued him. 

In the evening he again went to the garden. It 
was already twilight, but he had a keen eye. And 
he saw at the fountain of Garenne, a maiden in the 
distance, neither larger nor smaller than Floretta. 
She drew up a bucket of water, and raising it on her 
head, carried it through the bushes and over the 
wooden bridge of the Blaize to the little cottage. 

This image haunted him all the evening. ‘There 
was a ball at the palace—the princesses, lords and 
ladies all danced. But no lady danced so graceful- 
ly as, before Henry’s fancy, the gardener’s daughter 
with the bucket on her head through the bushes u 
the mountain path. And when he danced himse 
he looked less upon his partner than upon the door, 
where the spectators stood. But he looked around 
in vain. 

V—THE GARDENER. 

The next day Henry went very early to the gar- 
den, and walked witi his spade upon his shoulder to 
the fountain of Garenne. For around the fountain it 
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was indeed wild and neglected; probably because | been at work again, the beds are well trimmed, well ““You are wrong!’ whispered the voice behind 
sad nobody came there except to draw water. The | smoothed, and he has begun to plant some with flow- | her: “and as you have not guessed correctly, I ’ 
fountain was too far away, and adjoining the garden-|ers. I watched all the morning, and have again | have the right to punish you.’? And the lips which 
I er’s cottage. This probably was the greatest attrac-| watched in vain. There is something wrong in this | whispered that, imprinted a kiss upon Floretta’s 
T, tion to the young Prince ef Bearn. matter; perhaps he works at night by starlight.” beautiful neck. The punishment seemed to irritate 
" He dug, and dug a wide circle in the green turf} When Floretta, in the evening,went with her buck- | her, for she tried very hard to get loose. But she 
l- around the fountain—and dug the whole morning. | ¢t to the fountain, it first occurred to her that possi- | was so encircled, that she could not move. 
1g The perspiration dropped from his forehead. And | bly the young Prince might be the gardener; for it was When she saw her labor in vain, she cried out : 
when he became tired and thirsty, he went to the | from that direction that he had come in the morning | ‘‘ Let me go, Minette, you ugly girl;mow I know 
spring, which bubbled up as silver clear, and drank. | from the garden to her window. you. You meantorepay the [bel piped upon you, 
, When his lips were moistened by the cool stream, he} | When the Court, after sunset, returned from the | when three weeks ago i held your eyes, when you 
e thought no wine so delicious. Beyond a doubt, Flo- festival, Henry found nothing more delightful than | were in an interesting conversation with Colas.’’ 
- retta may sometimes have drunk from the same | to wander through the castle garden. Hecametothe| ‘You are wrong again!’? whispered the voice, 
spring. From his work he went to the castle. There | fountain of Garenne; there he found Floretta’s bon- | and the punishment was repeated with three kisses on 
in his dark-green chamber, with its pointed windows, | net lying on the — He took it up, pressed it | her gently bent neck. 
he sat melancholy. to his breast and ssed it. He plucked in the dark- Floretta started at every kiss and begged for lib- 
rd Had he remained only a quarter of an hour later, | ness, the prettiest flowers, wherever he found them; erty, but received it not. But she did not seem to 
ve he would have had an observer, for Floretta came to brought rom the castle an elegant sky blue ribbon, | be so anxious for her liberty: for why did she not 
T- the fountain. And when she saw the wide circle dug | twined the flowers in a wreath around the bonnet. He | name him, whom she knew? It could have been on- 
& out in the turf, and the spot selected for the flowers, | then went to the gardener’s house. The windows | ly from sheer caprice, and pretty girls are apt at 
ch she thought: father must have been here very early, | were closed. They were all asleep. He hung the | times to be capricious. In fine, she drew upon her- 
s- or has he set the workmen to do it ? | hat on the casement. self, for the third time, a repetition of the punish- 
ri- When she came home and asked old Lucas, he! The next morning, Floretta, contrary to the usu-| ment, and said: ‘‘ Well then it is no one other than 
he was very much surprised, and knew nothing at all {al practice of the family, rose earlier t the sun;| Rosine Valdes, the worst, most malicious girl in the ; 
he about it. He went to the fountain of Garenne, and | for she had determined to surprise her father, by dis- | whole village or neighborhood, at whom I yesterday 
as saw the work and spoke angrily: ‘‘ This my men ne the nightly gardener. She was also a little | threw almonds, as sbe was sitting alone at the win- 
he have done without my direction.’”? He called the | curious herself withal, though this indeed is nota trait | dow, thinking of, Heaven knows who. Well, were 
lle workmen and scolded them. But no one confessed| of young ladies. Perhaps also there was another | you frightened at the shower of almonds, and thought 
ac having done it. This troubled old Lucas’ head, for | reason, but as she told it tono one, we know nothing | they came from Heaven ?”’ 
ite he could not conceive who would dare to meddle | about it. : ‘** Far from the mark !”’ whispered the voice, and ; 
he with his office of gardener to the palace. He deter-| When she had very quietly dressed herself and | now the kisses on the neck could not be counted; \ 
mm mined, therefore, to be on the watch. He watched | opened the windodw, she saw the hat with the sky- they followed eachother, like the shower of almonds. 
ne diligently all day, and his watching so diligently | blue ribbon, and the large wreath of flowers. She | Suddenly Floretta stepped backwards and escaped ; 
rf was all in vain. then remembered, that she had left her hat theeve-| from her confinement. She turned round. There | 
is For the royal family had driven to an adjoining | ning before lying by the fountain. She smiled first | stood Henry. There stood Floretta. Each looked \ 
ne castle, and only returned late in the evening. The | at the flowers, the ribbon, then a cloud passed over | at the other with a quiet smile. She, however, rais- 
‘e- young Prince would cheerfully have remained at| her brow. | , ed, menacingly, but modestly and smilingly, her fin- : 
by home. The following morning again there was an-|_ ‘‘ Ab!” sighed she, ‘‘ he has been up earlier than | ger, and said : *‘ Could I believe, that you would have 
other festival, and the young Prince could not be ab-| 1. He has been here already.” . een so rude? Before you, my young lord, we must 
er sent. Hence he employed the earliest hours after} Whom she meant by he, she did not say. She | be on our guard.”’ 
ir- sun-rise in the garden ; there he dug and raked looked again at the flowers, took them off, and placed He now craved pardon for his boldness : had he 
‘es around among the fresh flowers, removed the plants| them ina cup of fresh water; rolled up the sky-blue | .4¢ done so, the rudeness would have been forgiven. 
where they stood too thickly in the garden, and trans-| ribbon and put it away with the rest of her simple | put now because he asked for mercy, she quickly 
nd planted them around the fountain of Garrenne. No finery. Then she stepped into the window, from the concluded that he did not deserve it. You should 
m. one saw him; and what was still worse, he saw no| Window on to the little bench, and from the little then have heard, what touching expressions he used i 
ke one, at least not her whom he was most desirous of | bench to the ground. The cottage indeed had adoor | ty soften her heart; or have seen how vexed and | 
re seeing. He went, therefore, by the nearest path to /| to it, but it was bolted, and she could not open it pouting she was, and how she turned herself half 
ld the castle. The nearest path, however, led him cir-| without making a noise. a i away from him, and aside uttered her reproaches : or 
he cuitously round the castle, pasta certain neat little She crossed the bridge, and stood hesitatingly. seen how submissively he approached her, and how 
he cottage. He glanced at a window to see a certain | ‘‘ 1 certainly come too late. He works only by star- she retreated a step back: how the one clasped his 
ne arrow. Q, how startling to his heart: for at the win- light, father says. And the stars have all disappear- hands, as if to pray to her, and the other, with her 4 
or dow stood a certain maiden, and the window was|ed, and the sun is about rising. Already the trees | jead bent down, pulled the leaves from the trees and J 
nat open, and the whole heavens were open. are glowing in the dawn. I have come too late.””— | tor off the buds. Finally , tears rushed into Floretta’s 
ng Floretia stood at the window binding the long | So she thought, and determined to return, but still eyes, so deeply grieved was she by his boldness, her i 
rs. tresses of her beautiful raven hair round her head. | went slowly forward from the streamlet to the garden. vales trembled and seemed to be fost in sobs. Nev- Be 
er Her bosom was uncovered, her white neck glisten-| ‘‘ But if he should be really here! What would he ertheless he spoke a great deal and she very little, i 4 
bt, ed like snow beneath the dark locks of her silken | think of me, if I should come so early? Would he and pretended not to hear him; plucked all the foli- | “t 
he hair. Flowers lay scattered in the window before | not think, that it was on his account ¢ He shall not| 1,6 from the nearest tree and pressed all the leaves Mi 
e- her, which she had probably intended to place in her | think so. He might—no, I will go home, bring my Which she pulled off in her hands. 
im hair, her hat or her bosom. Henry greeted her kind- | bucket, as if ] went for water, then he’ll not think I] wen he saw that it was all in vain, he said : “I 
m. ly at the window, Floretta kindly returned the salu-| came on his account.’’ So she thought, and conclu- will go, lovely Floretta, if my presence is so disa- P 
len tation. Henry mounted upon a little bench, and thus ded to return; but kept going slowly forward to the greeable to you. Iwill go, > he are so inexorable, 
| was nearly as high as Floretta, before whom he stood | spring. L ; and cannot pardon a joke. will go, and never 
ive close to the window. She soon heard the bubbling of the fountain. She | come befere you again. Farewell. But do not let 
er- A blush flitted over her beautiful, angelic counte-| soon saw through the shrubbery, the beds freshly laid | 16 go, without the consolation that you are not an- 
ad nance and alabaster neck. ‘ Shall I aid you in| out around the fountain. Ah! with what a joyous gry with me. Say only one word, I am notangry !”” 
‘ed dressing ?””? said he. ‘Do you rise so early my| surprise did she see a spade in the ground on one of |}, sighed, and dropped on his knee before her. 
est young lord ?”? she asked. He thought it was not so| the beds. ; a She smiled sweetly through her tears, at the fine, 
on early; and she thought, that she did not need his as-| _ ‘* He cannot be far away, since his — are here. | } andsome youth ; who with his clasped hands, kneel- . 
he sistance. He considered that she needed no other| True he isn’t here, or I should see him. Perhaps he ing before her, appeared too imploring. She could f 
08s ornament than herself to be beautiful; and she con-| is only gone to dig up some flowers, in order to trans- | | of help but smile, and taking her two hands full of 
of sidered that he was ridiculing her, which was not| plant them here. I will hide; I will watch him.”’— leaves, threw them upon his head, so that he was en- » 
He civil inhim. He declared that he never in his life | Such were Floretta’s thoughts, and she glided lightly tirely covered, and then laughing, ran away. 4] 
De- had spoken more truly; since she had given him the | 0’er the dewy grass behind a tall, green grove of elms, He hastened after her. Both were now me 
me rose, he had never forgotten her. She declared, that it| through the foliage of which, unobserved by all, she | ,oain. « Now, confess to me,”’ said Floretta, “ that ; 
in- would be easy, by so trifling a present, to make her| could see what might happen at the fountain of Ga-| yo. have supplanted my father in his office, and made 
ted ever remembered by him. He regretted that he had} renne. : tod a new garden.” | 
ind ever given back the rose; he would rather have kept} And as she stood there concealed, her little heart He readily confessed. “ When Floretta comes to g 
al- itasa token of her; and she regretted that the flowers) beat violently. Foras the morning breeze played the fountain of Garenne, she shall think of me even Ps 
which were lying before her were allso common; yet/ lightly through the leaves, ho Gang Be saw es against her will. J will surround it with the Joveli- 
It she would cheerfully give them all to him, if it would | motion of some one approaching. And if a bird est flowers, which I can find or purchase. Could I “4 
ind please him. He asserted, while he placed some of hopped and fluttered through the lofty elms, she be- -aewiger” the joys of heaven, with them I would encir- j 
the the flowers in his breast, that the meanest flowers pag that — nice nag a = .~ - age = + ood ” ‘ i 
ita. derived a value from the giver. She asserted, that} all in vain. For as keenly and attentively as she : Pie oo ie 1 | 
~d indeed the flowers now looked very pretty, since he | looked around, she saw no one coming. "Ns ee ee ee ed y "You | 
ie had placed them there. _ sir, Tay ie . $| 
Thus they thought and declared, and regretted and VIIl.—THE SURPRISE. — his oy oot ee Be oad i| 
ere asserted many things more, when old Lucas called Two hands were soon lightly placed over her eyes a o die. | 
ind Floretta into the adjoining room. The maiden, with and held there ; but they were strange hands, not -. , Paes | 
ul- a sweet smile, bowed to the young Prince and disap-| 1. own. The poor child was very much frightened. iad 5 omy 0 watering pe° ° he the yhe a} 
ter peared. Henry returned to the castle. But he felt) 4 J i0, whispered in her ear—‘‘ Guess now Floret- | “‘ Hardly twenty steps cage ould have found it 
olf not the earth unde? his feet. And as he came tothe} jie it is.” : the door is open in the apy woul ave found i 
- castle, they had been in search for him. This was} “gh. could have guessed rightly. For asshe strove | né; if you had anty lncked 0 Se. , 
or, to him a matter of indifference. " hands. which were held| With that the both sprang forward, and found the 
vd = wo fake ama the range hands, whic were Del | watering pot Both, om afer the or, watered th | 
Tv Oo > “s 4 4 . 
VI—THE WATCHING. youth. However te = an, what she -_~ but — a istekeeaiek ‘ Re. cet / 
When old Lucas came at noon from the garden of] laughingly exclaimed, ‘‘I know you well. You are : . 
ere he castle to dinner, he said, ‘‘ Who has Soon playing | Jacqueline ; and on your finger is the ring, which core se — a Floretta hastened A 
r to hese pranks upon me? The unknown gardener has! Lubin gave you.” ck to the ho : 
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vie T VIII.—tTHE EVENING. 


Every day now the Prince labored at his garden 
improvements. 
him. Floretta failed not, to walk upand down, give 
her advice, and in the evening to water the trans- 
planted flowers. Even the Queen Johanna came, 


and saw, what her son was doing. The King of 


France foun little there to his taste, the Duke of 
Guise still less ; but so much the more the Prince of 
Bearn himself. 

In after years indeed he had more various, more 
splendid, more luxurious, and more glorious amuse- 
ments : but never sweeter ones, than in the simplici- 
ty and quiet of his gardener’s life, illuminated by the 
magic of first love. Floretta and Henry looked upon 
each other with the unrestrained delight of innocence. 
They played with each other like children: and were 
as familiar as brother and sister. They enjoyed the 
the present, without inquiring after the future, and 
their innocent passion knew no bounds. Floretta in- 
deed never thought that she had won the love of the 
son of a queen. He was her equal. In his grey 
doublet, and simple dress, which he wore in common 
with the other people of the country, nothing remind- 
ed her of his ancestry or of his future destiny. Hen- 

, on the other hand, cared nothing for the great or 
the beautiful of the Court. Ather side nothing else 
was beautiful, nothing great. His look ever rested 
upon her finely formed figure, even while he toiled, 
and hence his work was often spoiled or protracted. 
But who could desist from looking at the graces?— 
Every limb of her body was a peculiar beauty ; eve- 
ry movement was graceful; every word full of inex- 
pressible power. 

One thing only, was not right; the days in the 

rden were shorter, than the days out of the garden. 
in order to prolong them, they must call the evening 
to their help. True, by moonlight or starlight they 
could not work; but then they could rest, and while 
resting joyfully talk and converse. 

‘¢T shall come, at nine o’clock, a little after sup- 
per, to the fountain!”’ whispered Henry to Floretta, 
while he knelt down to set out a plant: “‘ And you, 
Floretta ?”? ‘ 

«* But my father then goes to bed,” she replied. 

** And you, Floretta ?’ he whispered again, and 
looked up with an imploring look. fe 

She smilingly nodded her head. ‘‘If it is a clear, 
bright evening.” At nine o’clock Henry was at the 
fountain of Garenne. But the sky was o’er clouded. 
Floretta was not there. ‘‘Ifitis a clear, bright eve- 
ning,” she said. ‘She will not now come,’’ he 
thought. There wasa rustling through the shrubbery. 
Floretta came, the water pitcher on her head, to the 
spring. To happy love ’tis always clear and bright. 

e took down the pitcher. He thanked her, and said 
to her a thousand tender words ; they forgot that the 
sky was overcast. ”Twas clear in both their bosoms. 

A few large drops of rain fell from the clouds.— 
They observed them not. By and by, the warm 
May rain wet them through, and drove them to the 
grotto behind the fountain. There they tarried about 
halfanhour. They bore this little mischance with- 
out complaint. As the moon broke forth through the 
clouds, they came forward, hand in hand. Henry 
placed the full water pitcher upon his head. Floret- 
ta leaning upon his arm, walked by his side. So 
they came to the house of old Lucas. He was al- 
ready asleep. Henry gave the pitcher to Floretta, 
who thanked him for his trouble. ‘‘Good night, 
sweet Floretta !’’ he whispered. ‘‘Good night, dear 
friend,”’ she replied. 


IX.—THE WET CAP. 


The evening at the fountain never seemed tedious 
to either. A clear or clouded sky, they never failed 
to be there at the ninth hour. Thus four weeks of a 
most lovely spring fled away. Every evening the 
Prince carried the pitcher of his love to her house. 

Floretta’s father never observed that his daughter, 
since that first evening, had such a desire, to make 
her usual visit to the fountain so late. The wise La- 
gaucherie, however, perceived that his royal — 
regularly disappeared ata certain hour when dark- 
ness approached, and that the top of his cap was al- 
ways wet, how clear soever the evening might be.— 
For a long time he could not solve the riddle. The 

oung Prince never spoke of the circumstance ; and 
nence Lagaucherie avoided asking him. Still the 
fact was a strange one, and the wet cap of the young 
Prince excited his curiosity. _ 

To gratify this, he one evening secretly pursued 
the nightly wanderer. He followed him at such a 
distance, that he could not easily bediscovered. He 
saw him at the fountain of Garenne, there he saw a fe- 
male form. Both became invisible. To the tutor a 


part of the riddle was now solved. Yet how the cap 
of the Prince became wet, was still unexplained. He 
had already watched a long time. 


He drew nearer 





They delighted him. Lucas aided , 








and nearer: he heard their whispering. After some 
time, he saw the young Prince of Bearn, with a 
pitcher full of water on his head, and the young maid- 
en leaning on his arm, take the peth to the cottage 
of the gardener, and then bound back to the castle. 
The mentorshook his head thoughtfully, and commu- 
nicated what he had seen privately to the Queen.— 
His mother was confused and angry: and would lec- 
ture her son severely. 

**No, gracious lady,” said the wise Lagaucherie, 
‘*no passions are killed by lectures. Their charm is 
enhanced by punishments and persecutions : the 
stream only swells the more powerfully by confine- 
ment. The temptation is overcome best by separa- 
tion from its object. The passion is destroyed when 
its nourishment is withdrawn, by exciting nobler 
ones.”? 

Thus spake Lagaucherie. The Queen discussed 
with him the measures to be taken, while she entire- 
ly coincided with his views. 

Lagaucherie went the next morning to the Prince, 
and reminded him that the world was now awaiting 
his exploits: that he must form himself to be a sove- 
reign ; that in all his conflicts, either with the re- 
verses of destiny, or the inclinations of his own spir- 
it, or with his enemies on the battle-field, he should 
have but one motto, the basis of all religion and of 
all glory : to conquer or die. 

After this exordium, Lagaucherie mentioned inci- 
dentally, that on the next day the Queen with all her 
court were going to the castle of Paw, that Henry 
would remain a short time pa his birth place, and 
then travel on to Bayonne, to be present at the inter- 
view between the King of France and the Queen of 
Spain. 

“Tewy listened to the communication of his tutor 
in silence. His looks betrayed great embarrass- 
ment. Lagaucherie observed it, but acted as if he 
perceived rt not. He dexterously turned the conver- 
sation on other topics, and diverted the Prince with 
all the events and news, so that he had scarcely time 
to think of what had so alarmed him. The Queen, 
on her part, didas Lagaucherie. She talked much 
of the splendid assemblage at Bayonne; of the festi- 
vals which would there take place ; of the celebrated 
men that Henry would see there. What could Hen- 
ry answer? He could not think of remaining alone 
at Nerac. How could he say, why the interview at 
the fountain of Garenne was far more infinitely dear 
to‘him, than the royal assemblage at Bayonne? 


X.—THE DEPARTURE. 


With the evening star in the sky, the young Prince 
stood at the fountain in the garden. Floretta glided 
by. When he announced to her the approaching 
separation, she was almost dissolved with grief.— 
Who could paint her despair : or describe what Hen- 
ry suffered? In close embrace, they wept, mourned 
and consoled each other. 

** You are leaving me now, Henry!’’ she said sob- 
bing. ‘* You will now forget me. J am aloneon the 
earth. You, my sweet life, are flying away, nothing 
sweeter than death is left me.” 


** But,”? said he, “I fly not forever. I return 


again. To whom doJ belong, if I belong not to 
thee? I am no more my own, for I am now and for- 
ever thine. What should I remember, if I could for- 


get thee? You are the soul of my happiest recollec- 
tions. When I forget thee, I have forgotten exis- 
tence.’’ 

‘*O! Henry, you will not again return; and should 

ou again return, you will know Floretta no more.— 
shall fade away, like a flower without the dew.— 
You are my sun, how shall I thrive, when you have 
disappeared ?”’ 

‘* No, Floretta, youare happierthan I. Thescene 
of our blessedness remains with thee—with thee, this 
fountain, this garden. I live in all these flowers for 
thee. But in the morning, when I have lost thee, I 
am driven forth from paradise. I am in another 
world, in a desert, solitary among thousands.— 
Therefore will my longing the more warmly turn 
back to thee. Ab! only one flower that has bloom- 
ed at the foot of this fountain would enrapture me 
when far away. Ifthe company around me hate or 
fear me, thine will love thee. Oh! how lovely thou 
art! Who would not love thee? Others will idolize 
thee, others will meet thee, will adore thee; ah! you 
will find others more worthy of thy love.” 

Thus they conversed foralong time. Tears, vows, 
caresses, new doubts, new consolations followed each 
other, until the castle clock called away the Prince, 
and warned both to retire. 

Then Floretta passionately seized the hand of Hen- 

, pressed it to her heart, and said: ‘‘ See’st thou 
this fountain of Garenne. There, ever there will you 
find me; always and ever, as to-day ; and Henry, 
see, as this fountain sends forth its inexhaustible life, 
so my unfailing love. Henry, I may cease to live, 





but never to love thee; you will find me again ever 
asto-day. There ever, ever there!” 

She fled away. The young Prince staggered through 
the garden of the castle, sobbing and wretched. 


XI.—THE FINDING AGAIN. 


The diversions of travel restored his spirits. He 
o’ercame his grief. The first fifteen months, which 
succeeded the last moment at the fountain of Ga- 
renne, filled his mind with other cares. In the strife 
of parties, which at that time rent France asunder, 
all the fulness of his energy, of his heroic spirit, 
which afterwards won for him an undying name, de- 
veloped itself upon the battle field. Even already, 
the pong hero was the wonder of the brave, and the 
noble ladies of the court of Catharine de Medicis, 
consoled him more than was necessary, for the loss 
of Floretta. 

The lovely Floretta heard the fame of her lover, 
and how all the world praised him. He wasno more 
the gardener, who planted flowers by her side; he 
was the warrior, roving abroad to reap laurels. She 
had loved only Henry, never the Prince of Bearn.— 
His brilliant metamorphosis excited less her admira- 
tion than her sorrow. For she also learned how the 
beauties of the court ensnared him, and how he, all 
too fickle, now listened to one, now to another. 

Floretta had known and loved in the world, onl 
one man ; thiswas Henry. She now lost in her fait 
in him, her faith in humannature. Her heart broke. 
What had come and must come, her reason had fore- 
seen in vain. 

In his marches, he came at last once again to Ne- 
rac. There she saw the Prince of Bearn once walk- 
ing with the beautiful lady of Ayelle, in the garden 
and through the shrubbery. She could not restrain 
the desire to meet them on their walk. 

The sight of Floretta, who, although pale and sad, 
was even in her sadness still more lovely, than for- 
merly in the brilliancy of her joy, suddenly excited 
in the young Prince, all the recollections of first love. 
The lady by his side, the nearness of the courtiers, 
prevented him from yielding to his wishes. But the 
following morning, when he saw old Lucas in the 
garden, he went to the cottage. He found Floretta 
alone. The too sudden return of her father prevent- 
ed him from conversing long with her. He begged 
only for an hour at the fountain of Garenne. She an- 
swered, without raising her eyes from her work, ‘at 
eight o’clock this evening, I will be there.” 

e hastened away. He was again as in former 
days. Hiswhole soul burned for Floretta. He could 
hardly wait for the hour. 

It was dark: it had struck eight. Through a pri- 
vate gate of the castle, he went, in order to meet no 
one, by a footpath which he well knew, through the 
shrubbery. He came to the fountain. His heart 
beat violently. Florettahad not yet appeared. He 
waited several minutes. The rustling of the leaves 
by the evening breeze, frequently startled him with 
joy. Already he extended his arms, to fly towards 
her, and clasp her to his heart. But it was not her. 
He walked upand down impatiently. Then he ob- 
served, not far from the fountain, in the darkness, 
something white, like a part of her dress. He has- 
tened thither. It was apiece of paper, with the ar- 
row and the pierced rose. The paper was written. 
The darkness of the night prevented his reading it. 

Alarmed, disturbed, agitated, he fled back to the 
castle, and sighed: ‘‘ Why comes she not? Does she 
send back the arrow, because she lovesme nu more?” 

He read the writing—only these words: ‘I pro- 
mised thee, thou would’st find me at the fountain. 
pong ws you have passed by without seeing me.— 
Look better. You willcertainly find me. You love 
me no more; therefore live I no more. O my God 
forgive !”? 4 

Henry guessed the meaning of the words. The 
palace resounded with his cries. They ran upat the 
cry of the Prince. Some servants with lighted torch- 
es accompanied him to the fountain of Garenne. 

Why prolong the sad tale? The corpse of the love- 
ly maiden was found in the lake, which the water of 
the fountain formed. They buried her between two 
young trees. 

The grief of the young Prince was unbounded.— 
Henry IV. is even now the idol of the French people. 
He achieved great things. He experienced —_ 
lost and won. Buta heart, so pure, so loving and so 
true, as the heart of Floretta, he won not again. And 
the sad remembrance of this ange] he never lost. 

This was the First love of Henry IV; this the 
ONLY ONE. So loved he never again. 





‘« Time tempers love, but not removes, 

More hallowed when its hope is fled : 

Oh! what are thousand living loves 

To that which cannot quit the dead ?”” 
Byron. 
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{For the Northern Light.) 
STARLIGHT MUSINGS. 





BY THOMAS GREGG. 





Moe it not be that each bright star 
hat sparkles in the vault of Heaven, 
When sunset’s glories fade away, 

And Night’s dark robe to Earth is given,— 
Is some bright Angel’s place of rest— 

Some kindred spirit’s home of bliss— 
Whence it looks down, supremely blest, 

On friends it may have left in this? 


If so, dear Sister, which bright orb 
Hast thou for thy fair dwelling place? 

Tell me, which star is thy loved home, 
That i may gaze upon thy face! 

And as I watch its sparkling light, 
Reflected from Night’s canopy, 

May know the pure and rich delight 
Of gazing ever up to thee ! 


Lower Mississipps Rapids, June, 1841. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
NEW, LOST, AND VARIABLE STARS. 





BY R. W. HASKINS, A. M. 
Author of ‘‘ Astronomy for Schools.” 





No where else have the changing forms of Nature 
so constantly excited the curiosity and the alarm of 
mankind, as in the heavens. We do not now advert 
to the ordinary phenomena there: for man, in all 
ages, so far as we know, has witnessed the daily re- 
volution of the starry sphere, the rising and setting of 
the sun, the changing phases of the moon, &c. with- 
out vivid emotions of any kind. But with phenome- 
na of less frequent occurrence, in the celestial re- 
gions, it has not been so. Eclipses, at no very re- 
mote period, were sources of feverish inquietude to 
the masses of nations then, as now, esteemed en- 
lightened; and comets have spread dire consterna- 
tion through the same lands, at a still later day.— 
This species of awe is not, indeed, the malady of all 
minds, yet it appears to be one of all time, and to be 
incurable. We may find, perhaps, a reason for this, 
in the fact, that no where else, in the economy of 
the Universe, do we witness natural phenomena of 
so sublime and extended a nature: phenomena so 
immensely removed from us, and from each other 
too, and yet occurring under our own immediate and 
direct observation. 

The direful consequences which astrology has so 
ofien presaged, from the positions of the planets, and 
the sway that these presages have exerted over the 
human mind, may be cited in illustration. When 
that mania was at its height, in 1179, all the astrolo- 
gers, Orientals, Christians, Jews and Arabs, con- 
curred in the announcement of a grand conjunction 
of all the planets, both superior and inferior, to take 
place in the month of September, 1186, when, asa 
consequence, the destruction of all things was to be 
consummated, by the violence of winds and tem- 
pests. Through the influence of these pretended 
prophets, and the ready credulity of mankind, in 
stellar influence and agency, the terror of this pre- 
diction was spread farand wide ; and the seven years, 
during which the fulfilment was waited for, were 
years of lamentation and horror, throughout Europe. 
Even three hundred years later than this, when a pre- 
diction was put forth, by one Stoffler, a German as- 
trologer, namely, that in 1524, there would be a con- 
junction, at the same time, of three superior planets, 
in the constellation Pisces, in consequence of which 
a general deluge was to follow, the absurdity expe- 
rienced no lack of public credence. On that occa- 
sion the consternation was so great, that many who 
resided near the sea, or upon rivers, abandoned their 
houses, and sold for mere nominal sums, their lands 
and their moveable effects: while others assiduously 
applied themselves to the oer of boats, where- 
in to escape ; and others, still, withdrew for safety, to 
the adjoining mountains. 

When men’s minds could be thus wrought upon, 
by the mere anticipation of the consequences of a 
given position to be assumed in the heavens, by cer- 
tain well known bodies revolving there, we may 
readily suppose that the less familiar, and therefore 
apparently more mysterious appearance of new stars, 
in the heavens, the withdrawal from sight of some of 
those formerly well known there, or, the variation in 
size and splendor, of any of these, are events, which, 
while they would alarm those but little informed, 
must inevitably excite in more cultivated minds, a 
vivid interest, and the most assiduous inquiry. 

We have no reason to doubt that these several phe- 
nomena have pertained to all previous time, however 
much their observance may have been formerly neg- 
lected. Hipparchus was, perhaps, among the earli- 
est of those who witnessed an augmentation of the 
stellar host. He perceived a new star, ‘‘ a new fire 
lighted up in the vens, before him ;’’ but during 


the next succeeding centuries, when the sciences 





were but slightly cultivated, nothing very definite 
has been presented to us. Yet, if subject was 
forgotten or overlooked until belief began to falter, 
the phenomena of these unexpected apparitions were 
re-proved by Tycho-Brahe, when he discovered the 
new star of 1572. This new and peculiar phenome- 
non, occurring less than fifty years after so many 
thousands had eagerly scught safety froma deluge 
that was to follow the planetary conjunction predict- 
ed by Stoffler, it may well be supposed was not with- 
out its interest to the human family. Tycho, him- 
self, great as he certainly was, was nevertheless both 
superstitious and astrological. Placed as he was be- 
tween the ignorant astrologers, his predecessors, and 
the more enlightened followers of that dogma, whom 
his labors were to reform, he still had one foot in the 
slough of ignorance, although he was exerting him- 
self to withdraw it. The hue of sucha mind as his, 
was, at that day, easily imprinted upon the popular 
sentiment ; and when the star of 1572 appeared, all 
at once, in the chain of Cassiopeia, this strange and 
brilliant body seemed designed to announce to the 
earth events equally as singular and as rare as its 
own apparition, and of which the importance was in- 
dicated by the light which accompanied the phe- 
nomenon. Some, in their alarm, imagined it the 
star which of old conducted the wise men to the man- 
ger, and that this, its second apparition, announced 
the end of the world, and the second coming of the 
Messiah. Others supposed it the same which shdéne 
in the days of Claudian, and as its apparition then 
was followed by great calamities, as the Goths issu- 
ing forth upon Europe, &c. its return very naturally 
gave rise to fears that the same or equal disasters 
were to be repeated. This star, which at first shone 
with a splendor little short of that of Venus, we are 
assured by Tycho-Brahe, decreased gradually from 
the eleventh day of November, to the end of sixteen 
months, when it was no longer visible. 

The early part of the seventeenth century was ren- 
dered remarkable by the sudden apparition of new 
stars. 

On the 10th of October, 1604, the scholars of Kep- 
ler discovered another new star, in the right leg of 
Serpentarius. It was not visible the previous night, 
but shone out, almost at once, with a lustre surpass- 
ing that of Jupiter. This, like the one seen by Ty- 
cho, faded gradually away, and finally disappeared 
entirely, in January, 1606. These two new stars 
seem to have differed, materially, from any others. 
Neither of them had either tail orenvelope, as comets 
usually bave, nor had they any parallax ; from which 
it is known that they were at a greater distance than 
any of the planets. But between these two periods, 
namely, in 1596, David Fabricius discovered anoth- 
er of these singular variable stars. It was situated 
in the neck of the Whale, and at the time of its great- 
est bnilliancy eqhalled that of a star of the third mag- 
nitude. This body has since been found to exhibit 
periodical changes in the intensity of its light. But 
although variable in its appearance, it never becomes 
wholly extinguished, but continues always visible, 
with the aid of the telescope. No star was known 
in the heavens, resembling this in variableness, until 
the discovery of such an one in the neck of the Swan. 
A new variable star was discovered in the neck of the 
Swan, in 1600, by W. Janson. This did not exceed 
a star of the third magnitude; and after continuing 
for some years distinctly visible, it became so much 
diminished that it was thought, by many, to have en- 
tirely disappeared ; but during the years 1657, 1658, 
and 1659, it gradually rose again toa star of the third 
magnitude. The period of its variation of magni- 
tude is fixed, by modern astronomers, at about 
eighteen years. In July, 1670, a fifth new star was 
first seen and observed by Heveleus. It then ap- 

red like a star of the third magnitude, but, by t 

ginning of October, it was hardly to be seen, with 
the naked eye. In April following, it was again as 
bright as before, or rather greater than a star of the 
third magnitude, and yet it wholly disappeared about 
the middle of August, of the same year. The next 
year, in March, 1672, it was again visible, but it did 
not then exceed a star of the sixth magnitude ; and 
since that period it has not been seen. The sixth of 
these stars is that which was discovered by G. Kirch, 
in the year 1686. Its period of change was deter- 
mined to be 404 1-2 days; and although it rarely ex- 
ceeds, in size, a star of the fifth magnitude, yet it is 
very regular in its returns, as was carefully observed, 
in the year 1714. On the 15th of June, 1715, after 
long and careful watching, with a good telescope, it 
was perceived, and in appearance it resembled one 
of the very least telescopic stars. During the re- 
mainder of that month, and the July following, it in- 
creased so that in August it was visible to the naked 
eye, and thus remained until the end of September. 
After that it again diminished, by degrees, and on 
the eighth of December, at night, it was scarcely 


discernable, by the aid of a telescope. It was visi- 


— 


ble, in all this year, about six months, which is but 
little less than half its entire period. The time of its 
greatest brightness is about 10th of September. 

The star Algal, in Medusa’s Head, is alsoa very 
remarkable body, belonging to the class of periodi- 
cal stars. It changes, continually, from the first to 
the fourth magnitude ; and the time employed, from 
its greatest to its least magnitude, and inc fading the 
interval of time in which it experiences no change, 
is a little less than three days; From its full splen- 
dor, as a star of the second magnitude, it is reduced 
to one of the fourth, in a little more than three and a 
half hours ; it then increases for a like period, when 
it again arrives at its former magnitude. These pe- 
culiarities were discovered by John Goodricke, who 
first began to observe them about the end of the year 
1782; and they have been fully confirmed by subse- 
quent astronomers. Those stars, which, in the last 
century, were suspected to be variable, are divided 
into two classes: inthe first classare placed all those 
which are really changeable ; and in the second, such 
as v «re only presumed to be so. The first class em- 
bra. twelve in number, from the first to the fourth 
ma, atude ; comprising that which appeared in Cas- 
siopeia, in 1572, and the one of 1604, in Serpenta- 
rius. ‘The second class numbers thirty stars, of from 
the first to the seventh magnitude. 

We have said that the shenomena of new, lost, and 
variable stars have soababhy pertained to all ages ;— 
and we are sustained in this by the fact, that so faras 
known, they have not been confined to any particu- 
lar period, but have been manifested at various and 
distant times. In the case of lost stars, we may pre- 
sume that our data are somewhat less perfect than in 
that of either of the other classes, since the ordinary 
usages of astronomical research do not involve the 
herculean labor of constantly verifying the presence 
of all the known fixed stars belonging to the various 
constellations. Those, therefore, which have been 
missed from their places, according to ancient cata- 
logues, may be said to have had their mysterious de- 
parture detected rather by accident than design ;— 
their vacant places, in the heavens, having come for- 
cig d rather than intentionally under observation, 
while the astronomer was pursuing other and widely 
different investigations. And yet, so numerous have 
been the removals from our sight, of these immense- 
ly distant and shining orbs, that, even by this spe- 
cies of unpremeditated discovery, the number that 
are known to have disappeared is not inconsiderable. 
Aside trom those we have before mentioned, there 
was published at Berlin, in 1817, a list of eight lost 
stars; Harding states that he has sought, in vain, for 
twenty-four different stars of a celestial chart by no 
means ancient; while no less than six stars that he 
had himself observed, other than these, he had not 
been able again to find: and Prof. Airy bears the like 
testimony, in his own case, with regard to one—in all 
thirty-nine. To these we add nine other small stars 
which the European continental astronomers stated 
to the world, so late as 1839, had then recently dis- 
appeared from their accustomed places in the hea- 
vens—making, (supposing none of these to have 
been twice enumerated, ) a total of no less than forty- 
eight of the known fixed stars, the suns of other sys- 
tems, belonging to the European hemisphere, that, by 
the imperfect method we have mentioned, are found 
to have, within comparatively a few years, been ei- 
ther removed beyond our sight, or to have suffered 
the extinguishment of their wonted lights, in the po- 
sitions they occupy ! 

ExtinGu1sHep Suns! Yes, all unphilosophical 
though we readily admit this to be, and every way 
repugnant to the lights of science, yet how moment- 
ous and dire are the consequences which these words 
suggest ! 

*«T had a dream, which was not all a dream. 

The bright sun was extinguish’d, and the stars 

Did wander darkling in eternal space, 

Ray less, and pathless, and the iey earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the mocnless air; 
Morn came, and went—and came, and brought no day, 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation; and all hearts 


Were chill’d into a selfish prayer for light !”’ 
Buffalo, Jan. 4, 1842. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 





BY 8. 8. RANDALL. 





Within the past half century, public attention 
in Europe and America, has been directed to the 
EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE ; and as the vast 
importance of this subject in all its manifold rela- 
tions has gradually developed itself in the minds of 
the intelligent and the reflecting, plans have been 
formed, systems matured, and laws framed, for the 
promotion of an object so indissolubly interwoven 
with the advancement of civilization. The admi- 





rable institutions originated and put in operation 
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throughout the Prussian states, and other portions of 
the Germanic confederacy, stimulated to similar un- 
dertakings in Great Britain, France, Holland and 
Russia: and many of the principles peculiar to the 
system have found their way to our own shores. It 
is not to be denied, that with all the beauties and ex- 
cellences which pervade these institutions, there is 
much which can only be justified by the nature of 
the existing governments in those countries, and ma- 
ny imperfections founded on an erroneous estimate 
of the powers and faculties of the human mind. On 
the other hand, the instruction communicated is tho- 
rough, methodical and comprehensive; interwoven 
throughout with sound morality and adapted to prac- 
tical utility. In Great Britain, whose political insti- 
tutions are less deeply tinged with despotism, and 
where the theory, at least, of representative govern- 
ment is better understood, a wider range has been 
riven to the system of Popular Education; and while 
the mere details are less complete and thorough than 
those which so pre-eminently distinguish the Prussian 
schools, the general result is more favorable to that 
unrestricted development of the mind, which pre- 
pares it for the full exertion of its energies in the va- 
rious fields of action spread out before it. 

In our own country, happily, perhaps, for the true 
interests of Education, no systematic theory has yet 
been generally adopted. Alive to the immense im- 
yortance of a general diffusion of sound and useful 

nowledge—aware of the vast influences, for good 
or for evil, which depend upon the direction given to 
the intellectual and moral energies of a nation of 
freemen, and desirous of availing themselves of all 
the lights which experience, reflection and a ration- 
al philosophy of the mind, can bring to bear on this 
interesting topic, the inhabitants of our favored land 
have hitherto confined their efforts to securing the 
necessary means and facilities for education to all 
the youth of the country, without distinction or dis- 
crimination—leaving the quality, the extent and the 
veculiar nature of that education, to be determined 
the intelligence of the respective communities for 
whose benefit these ample provisions have been made. 
Hence, as many different systems have prevailed, as 
there have been differences of opinion and of judge- 
ment among those called upon to administer the di- 
versified branches of public and private instruction, 
throughout our wide spread confederacy. The re- 
sults have consequently been as various as the means 
employed ; and the proportion of thoroughly educa- 
ted minds, to that of superficial thinkers—of intelli- 

ent, reasoning, reflecting men, to those whose only 
habitual guide in thought or action springs from the 
impulse of the moment—may reasonably be regard- 
ed as indicating the comparative predominance of 
sound and erroneous principles of popular education. 

By the term Education is implied that progressive 
and judicious development of all the various facul- 
ties of our nature, physical, intellectual and moral, 
which shall enable us intelligently to appreciate and 
rightly to comprehend, our position, duties and _re- 
sponsibilities, as rational and accountable beings :— 
which shall secure to us the greatest amount of hap- 
piness of which our organization is susceptible ; fit us 
efficiently to sustain and to adorn all the relations of 
life, social, moral and religious—and advance us, 
day by day, and step by step, in that upward and on- 
ward progress, which is destined to continue through- 
out eternity. 

In this process the fundamental step, and with- 
out which, any subsequent advance will be rendered 
slow, painful and difficult, nay, offen morally im- 
possible—is the healthy development and due disci- 
pline of the physical nature. ‘‘ We are fearfully 
and wonderfully made,’’ and yet the organic struc- 
ture of our bodies, fitted and intended as they are, 
forthe temple and sanctuary of the mind, is, in all 
respects, adapted and adjusted tothe performance of 
all its requisite functions in the complicated econo- 
my of being, and to all the varied phenomena of the 
external world. The primary and indispensable con- 
dition of happiness, is the continued enjoyment of 
health : and the philanthropic and philosophic re- 
searches of modern science, have demonstrated the 
entire practicability of securing the attainment of 
this cardinal element of well-being, by a constant 
and enlightened obedience to the physical and organ- 
ic laws impressed by the Creator upon all the work- 
manship of his hands. 

The next step in the progress of Education, is the 
communication of knowledge; and while this must 
of necessity precede, it must also advance in con- 
stant and habitual subordination to moral culture.— 
The intellect must first be furnished with the mate- 
rials for judgment, for reason, and for action; it must 

verceive, Classify, discriminate, and weigh every ob - 
ject presented to its consideration, and all the mo- 
tives prompting to its action, before it can intelli- 
ently determine upon any specific course of con- 
uct. But at the same time, its processes of reason- 





ing, of judgment, of comparison, and of discrimina- 
tion, and its final decision, must be controlled by 
the constant and pervading influences of pure and en- 
lightened morality, and subordinated to the dictates 
of unadulterated Christianity; otherwise the balance 
wheel of the judgment will be wholly unregulated, 
and the entire machinery of the intellect left wildly 
to exhaust its tremendous powers, aimless and un- 
controlled. ‘* Knowledge is power’’—but it is also 
power equally efficient for good and for evil; and 
while its communication has a strong tendency in the 
absence of counteracting influences, to incite to a 
virtuous life, and to favor the growth of virtuous dis- 
positions and habits, all experience has demonstrated 
its utter inefficacy in itself and of its own strength, 
to contend with the whirldwinds and storms of pas- 
sion, or to resist the pressure of temptation from 
within and without. 

By these means, and by these means alone, can 
education be made practical—be adapted to the con- 
dition of man, as he is, and to his capabilities of pro- 

ression—be rendered ® source of constantly increas- 
ing pleasure and happiness—and be brought within 
the comprehension of the multitude, wheresoever 
their interest may lead them, and in whatever condi- 
tion of life their lot may be cast. We may rest as- 
sured, from all analogy in the natural or moral world, 
from all experience and all enlightened reason, that 
if the attainment of knowledge was destined by the 
Creator to form a constituent element in the great 
scheme of progressive humanity, and to conduce to 
the improvement of our moral and intellectual nature, 
the means of accomplishing this end, when rightly 
comprehended, will be found simple, pleasurable, 
and abundantly effective : requiring only an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the faculties conferred, their ju- 
dicious development and discipline, and a clear con- 
ception of the end in view, to ensure their efficient 
application and its high reward in the elevation and 
expansion of the moral and intellectual nature. 

The unqualified supremacy of the moral nature, 
must be uniformly acknowledged and practically re- 
alized: but subject to this principle the cultivation 
of the intellect and of the heart, the discipline of the 
mental and moral faculties should proceed pari passu. 
The acquisition of knowledge is useful, only, as it 
enables us more distinctly to apprehend and intelli- 
fently to pursue, the great end and aim of our being. 

‘he inculcation of moral principles, must therefore, 
constitute the broad foundation upon which the whole 
superstructure of education istostand. The cardinal 
virtues of humanity—the true objects of ambition—the 
most eligible means for the attainment of a given end, 
and the practical adaptation of those means to the ob- 
ject designed to be accomplished—the value of that 
object, either as a means toa still higher and nobler 
end, or as itself an end, when viewed with refer- 
ence to our limited capabilities here—and the diffu- 
sion and enlightened appreciation of the manifold 
blessings bestowed upon us by the Creator for high 
and holy purposes; these are the essential objects of 
human knowledge, and they can be fully accomplish- 
ed only through the cultivation and expansion of the 
intellectual powers. 

If we would expand the circle of sound knowledge, 
elevate the standard of intellectual attainment, and 
purify the myriad sources of public sentiment—dif- 
fusing far and near the benign influences of truth, 
and dissipating the dark clouds of error—we must 
drink deeply from the pure fountains of that philoso- 
phy which teaches us to know ourselves, to sound 
the depths of our own nature, to appreciate its 
strength and detect and guard against its weakness ; 
and so to train and discipline its limitless energies 
as to secure happiness and well-being here and 
hereafter. Ina word, if we would fulfil with credit 
to ourselves, and usefulness to all around us, the 
manifold duties appertaining to the respective re- 
lations which we may sustain to our fellow men— 
accomplish intelligently and faithfully the great 
objects of our existence here, and repose in full as- 
surance of hope, upon the undiscovered future, it be- 
comes us to seek earnestly the responses of that wis- 
dom which the open volume of nature and of re- 
velation is ever ready to give forth. Here, and here 
alone, must the foundation of all education worthy of 
the name, be laid. The laws of nature are imperish- 
able and eternal ; nor can they bend in subserviency 
to the wild impulses of erring and short-sighted hu- 
manity. Worlds upon worlds, and systems upon sys- 
tems, revolve in the regions of infinite space, in per- 
fect and harmonious accordance with those laws: 
from the least form of existence which accomplishes 
its destiny in a sphere impenetrable to the utmost lim- 
its of microscopic art, to the most magnificent orbs of 
light and splendor with which human science has 
made us acquainted. Manalone, of all the material 
and immaterial universe, presumptuously hopes to 
attain the ends of being, in a systematic violation of 
its laws. Vain and delusive hope ! 








** God never made an independent man 
’T would mar the concord of His general plan.”’ 


We must first discover, and then obey the immu- 
table laws of nature and of nature’s , before we 
can adequately appreciate the full dignity and capa- 
city of our mysterious existence ; and in’ exact pro- 
portion as we advance in such knowledge and obedi- 
ence, shall we attain toaclear perception of the true 
Philosophy of Education. 

Albany, January, 1842. 





(For the Northern Night.] 
STANZAS. 





BY MRS. C. A. JEWETT. 





When doth poet’s lay delight us? 
When an answering chord inspire ? 
And from feeling’s smouldering embers, 
Wake anew the buried fire? 


When, the spirit’s secret yearnings, 
Crave far more than sense bestows? 

Something nobler, something higher, 
Than the young heart seeks or knows? 


For each soul hath hidden yearnings, 
Visions haunt each mortal breast, 
Not to bard alone belonging, 
Though by him alone expressed. 


Yet how little do we mark the 

Till through tears we backward gaze, 
Tears, that with prismatic lastre, 

Gild anew life’s vanished days. 


Not till all our childhood’s gladness, 
Hath been sullied by decay, 
Leaving but a dark’ning shadow, 
Of its swift-declining day. 


Then the poet’s skill revives it, 
Brightening every tint anew, 
And we see our life’s past history 
Ail made present to our view. 


Happy art, and blessed possessor ! 
These sweet themes to bring to mind, 
These warm spots in life’s dark journey, 

Which we weep to leave behind. 


Hope and faith, high aspirations, 
Glimmerings of a brighter shore, 

How at times they light the spirit, 
Vanish, and are seen no more; 


Filed too soon—such heavenly radiance, 
Lost ’mid clouds of earthly ill; 

Yet the poet’s art can bind them, 
Phantoms, subject to his will. 


Those have lived, with glorious mantle, 
Who, their spirits did enfold, 

Like that heaven-descended garment, 
By the prophet left of old. 


Blessed gift, and blessed possessor! 
If such visions he make known, 
Upward guiding earthlier spirits 
By the brightness of his own. 
New-York, January 28, 1842. 





INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 





Before the Young Men’s Association of the City of 


Albany. 





BY REV. E. D. ALLEN. 





THe main object of this address is to illustrate 
truth; what it is, its advantages, and the mode of at- 
taining them. It is very properly considered as hav- 
ing, in the abstract, little or no meaning; but as de- 
riving all its importance from its being considered in 
reference to definite subjects of inquiry. Its promi- 
nent advantages are, that in acquiring it, we acquire 
something which is permanently our own; that we 
experience in its acquisition an intellectual pleasure; 
and that it fits its recipient to discharge, both profita- 
bly to himself and usefully to others, the duties 
growing out of his relations in life. 

In reference to the mode of attainment, many use- 
ful, practical suggestions are made. The first is to 
endeavor to have the mind constantly impressed with 
its importance. 

Another direction is to keep the mind in an in- 
quiring, unprejudiced state, and ever open to con- 
viction. On this branch we extract the following: 

‘* The literal meaning of the term prejudice, you 
are aware, is pre-judgment—an opinion or decision 
of mind, formed without due examination of the facts 
or arguments which are necessary to a just and im- 
partial determination. Thus, we speak of the mind 
of a judge or jury being prejudiced, when, before 
the testimony has been adduced, they say they are 
prepared to give a decision in the case. Hence the 
right to challenge a juror, on the ground that having 
prejudged the case, he is unqualified to give an im- 
partial judgment, when the merits of the cause are 
spread out beforehim. Prejudice is one of the most 
mighty barriers to the progress of truth. Its direct 
and proper influence on the mind is to fetter the 
Judgment, to narrow down the comprehensiveness of 
view; in a word, to belittle every faculty of the-im- 
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mortal soul. A man of prejudice lives in a little 
world by himself; a world so small, that but few 
others can live there with him; so contracted that it 
will not admit of the carrying out of large views, of 
liberal plans, and noble efforts. Not being permit- 
ted to soar above or beyond the contracted bounda- 
ries of his own horizon, he will admit nothing to be 
true, which has not come within the sphere of his 
own observation or experience. Like the king of 
Siam, he cannot believe that ice can be formed of 
sufficient thickness to constitute a bridge, over which 
loaded wagons can pass, because he has never seen 
it. Reasoning on philosophical or chemical princi- 
ples, or on any principles, cannot be admitted. All 
effort to convince is of no avail. The decree has 
gone forth, which, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, cannot be revoked. Jt is not so—it can- 
not be so—because I have never seen or heard it so. 
I need not remark, that, this spirit becoming univer- 
sally prevalent, a total eclipse would come over the 
arts and sciences; there would be an end to inven- 
tion and discovery—to the progress of knowledge of 
every kind; nor need I say, that had this spirit pre- 
vailed in all past ages, the light we enjoy had been 
as darkness; these privileges now richly conferred 
upon us, had never been our inheritance. Behold a 
living example of this truth in the present condition 
of the Celestial Empire! What has China, with her 
three hundred millions of minds, achieved in the 
world of letters, of arts and civilization ? What dis- 
coveries or inventions find their authors among her 
teeming population? What rays of light, what 
streams of influence have emanated from her, to bless 
other lands—to irradiate a darkened world? Nay, 
what systems of improvement have been devised and 
put in operation, to elevate and happify and save her 
own population? Truly, the pall of midnight has 
been thrown over her, and the wretchedness and 
ignorance and semi-barbarity of her inhabitants are 
a cutting rebuke to that pride and self-exaltation, 
and contempt of others, which have made her, intel- 
lectually and morally, what she is. The walls of 
yrejudice have been as massive and as difficult to be 
es down, as the walls of brick and stone which, 
on one side, have constituted at once the boundary 
and the defence of the empire. Well may it be 
said of this haughty people, ‘ The pride of thine 
heart hath deceived thee, thou that dwellest in the 
clefts of the rock; whose habitation is high; that 
saith in his heart, who shall bring me down to the 
ground ?? 

‘* All the truth which is to be learned by the hu- 
man mind has not yet been learned. The arts and 
sciences have not yet reached perfection. All the 
discoveries and inventions of which man is capable, 
have not yet been made. A trackless and boundless 
ocean of truth still stretches out before you. New- 
ton only reached the sands on its margin; but his 
spirit, still hovering around us, seems to beckon you 
onward. A dwarf upon the shoulders of a giant, may 
well hope to see farther than the giant himself. With 
such men as Newton for your companions, your 
counsellors and guides, fear not to launch upon its sur- 
face. Say not, with those who would deter Colum- 
bus from his enterprize, ‘ There is no land yet undis- 
covered. A western continent, if it exist at all, ex- 
ists only as a vagary of the imagination.’ Nay, ra- 
ther, admitting what is unquestionably the fact, that 
the amount of truth now known is as a drop of the 
bucket compared with what is yet to be learned, 
press onward in the pursuit, determined to know 
more and more continually. Break off the shackles 
which prejudice = upon weak minds, and de- 
termine to range, free as thought, over the whole 
field of knowledge, inquiring at every step, ‘ What 
is truth?? Be candid, open to conviction. Ad- 
mit new light, and suffer not an odious epithet, at- 
tached to any branch of truth or its votaries, to pre- 
venta deliberate and fair investigation! Remem- 
bering that ‘ to err is human,’ cling to no dogma, 
simply because you have once avowed it, when in- 
creased light has shown its absurdity, and enlarge- 
ment of view has convinced you that it is wrong and 
illiberal still to maintain it. Better relinquish one 
absurdity which has been advanced without reflec- 
tion, than to add to it a thousand, which may forever 
bar the light of truth from your soul. Better ac- 
knowledge, ‘for once, I am wrong,’ than fall into an 
hundred errors to support or conceal one. Alas! 
how many are blockaded in their course, and are 
unable for years to take a single step forward, be- 
cause they are ashamed first to take one step back- 
ward, and recant a theory, or renounce an error, 
which has given a false coloring to all their views, 
and a wrong direction to all their efforts. It is in- 
deed noble ! it is magnanimous, to acknowledge and 
correct a mistake. Be that nobleness yours, when- 
ever truth demands it; frankly to confess your error, 
with the resolution deeply fixed in your heart, to 
consecrate the remnant of your days to the defence 





of the very truth you once opposed, merely because 
you did not understand it. 

“°A third suggestion, upon which, did the limits of 
this exercise allow, I should deem it important to 
dwell, is, that in pursuing truth you must restrain 
and guard against the undue influence of the passions. 
They give a false coloring to every object which is 
contemplated under their influence. A man will 
readily believe that is true which he greatly desires 
to be true, in order to gratify some darling passion. 
Perhaps truth has encountered no more powerful and 
determined foe, in its progress through past ages, 
than it has met in the human passions. 

‘** Another suggestion somewhat allied to this, a 
regard to which is very important if you would arrive 
at truth is, avoid precipitancy of judgment. In rela- 
tion to all questions involving great principles, be 
cautious how you become hastily committed in your 
opinions.” 

We regret that our limits will not admit of our 
making larger extracts, and would recommend an 
attentive perusal of the lecture. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
THE WARNING. 





BY C. M. BROSNAN. 





I. 
Oh! drink not from the sparkling bow], 
However tempting to the taste, 
Its poisoned vapors taint the soul, 
And lay its fairest blossoms waste ; 
Ten thousand plagues and curses dire 
Are clustering round that fountain’s brink, 
And God his seal of vengeful ire, 
Has set upon the monster drink. 


Il. 


Beware, poor maniac! that cup of woe 
Has strewn contagion over earth, 

And demons from the shades below, 
Laugh at the revelry of mirth ; 

But here the bard must fail to tell 
The miseries of the drunkard’s lot, 

Whose conseience makes this life his hell, 
The next—ah, no! we judge him not. 


Il. 
Can man, whom reason’s lamp should guide, 
With all his natal dignity, 
E’er drain the goblet’s foaming tide,— 
That death-draught of iniquity ;— 
And thus, while headlong swept away 
On passion’s madd’ning torrent wreck’d, 
Bedim each bright and lovely ray 
That gilds the skies of intellect? 


IV 


Inebriate, pause—behold thy wife 

Bent down to earth by grief and care, 
Unfit to breast the stormy strife, 

And tend her little prattlers fair; 
And if thou hast unquench’d within, 

One spark of soul’s celestial fire, 
Shake off the lethargy of sin; 

To nobler aims henceforth aspire. 


Vv. 


Or if thou wouldst indulge thee now, 
First see that prostrate victim there, 

That stony look—that haggard brow, 
And eye-ball fixed in wild despair : 

The heavens are weeping at the sight— 
Oh! take the guilty wretch away, 

And hide the horrors of his plight, 
They shame the countenance of day. 

VI. 

Let midnight spread her leaden shroud, 
And with its thick and sable fold, 

Sequester from the gazing crowd, 
A scene so shocking to behold : 

Yes, guilt should seek some hiding place— 
Some eavern in the ocean’s womb, 

Where light nor sun may never trace 
Its charnel-house of death and gloom. 


VIL 


Oh, man! deluded, erring man! 
‘hy boast thee of a form sublime, 

While in thy little hour we scan 

An endless catalogue of crime ? 
Then dash aside the baneful glass, 

Tho’ crowned with many a rosy wreath, 
The dregs of death lie hid, alas! 

Its blushing coronet beneath. 





[For the Northern Light. 
A SKETCH OF JEFFERSON, 


BY A.A. BOYCE. 





Ir is the sacred duty of a free people to cherish 
the memory of their illustrious dead. The history 
of a nation is the collected biographies of its distin- 
guished men. It is now fifteen years since the death, 
and nearly twenty-five since the political adminis- 
tration, of Tuomas JErrerson. Divested of the 
baneful influence of party, and the acrimony of fac- 
tion, his career affords much to stimulate and to 
strengthen the sons of liberty throughout the world. 

The mind of Jefferson first conceived and promul- 
gated those self-evident, and now conceded litical 
truths—‘“ that men are born free and equal;”’ that 
the rights of men are inalienable; that the people are 
entitled to, and capable of, self-government. These 





simple axioms are the basis of our Federal Constitu- 
tion. They form the key of that arch which spans 
in its embrace the laws and institutions of our twen- 
ty-six independent states. That first and great po- 
litical commandment which Jefferson proclaimed in 
our DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—Equa- 
lity in the Rights of Men—like the solemn man- 
dates of Mt. Sinai, uttered 3,500 years ago, is found- 
ed in the eternal light of truth and justice! 

When we reflect that Jefferson was selected to 
draft the DecLaration out of a committee con- 
sisting, among other eminent patriots, of Dr. Frank- 
lin and John Adams—that he was then but 33 years” 
of age—that he was, save one, the youngest man in 
the Continental Congress,—this splendid and glo- 
rious production of his pen excites our wonder and 
admiration, and sheds around his name the lustre of 
undying fame. The original draft of this instru- 
ment as first embodied by its author contained man 
scorching passages against British oppression which 
were stricken out in committee, and as is now gene- 
rally acknowledged so materially marred the beauty, 
finish and strength of that celebrated catalogue of the 
wrongs and rights of the American colonies. Had 
Jefferson died at this early day, had this state paper 
been the last and the only offering which he had be- 
queathed to his country, his name would have de- 
scended to posterity as one of the greatest benefac- 
tors of his race. 

In the early progress of our revolution, Mr. Jef- 
ferson was a member of the Virginia legislature; 
his efforts there were unceasing in forwarding the 
cause of freedom; he boldly attacked those aristo- 
cratic features of entails, primogeniture and the 
hierarchy, which had been engrafted into the laws, 
and had Shettes a part of the manners, customs and 
immunities of thatcolony. Though himself by birth 
and fortune allied to the aristocracy, yet his love for 
popular rights mastered every other feeling, and he 
dared to struggle with the haughty chivalry of the 
young dominion, until he had reorganized its institu- 
tions upon a republican basis. Ata later period of 
the revolution, as governor of Virginia, when dark- 
ness and defeat lowered in the horizon, when the 
unpaid, half-starved and bleeding citizen soldie 
clamored for their bread, or halted in their marc 
with open rebellion upon their lips, the ardent and 
unfaltering exertions of Jefferson brought them back 
to a sense of duty. Afler his efforts in congress, 
where as chairman of many important committees 
he gave the impress of his mind to the first legisla- 
tive acts of the Union, and after his embassy to Eu- 
rope as a colleague of Franklin and Adams, he was 
appointed to the cabinet of Washington. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who was made secretary of state, soon be- 
came the acknowledged head of the republican or 
democratic party ; as Alexander Hamilton, secretary 
of the treasury, became the chief of the federal par- 
ty. On the side of the latter was ranged the influ- 
ence of most of the cabinet, and as has been often 
alleged, the weight of Washington himself. It is 
true, that in the collision of two giant minds like 
those of Jefferson and Hamilton, the clearest mind 
might become bewildered and the stoutest faith 
shaken, as the one or the other of those at men 
triumphed over his adversary in their cabinet de- 
bates. Hamilton’s tongue possessed more of the 
charms of oratory, his manner was more fascinating, 
than the plain, direct and unadorned style of his op- 
ponent. Washington, however, a republican by 
nature, was determined ‘‘ that the constitution, under 
a strict construction of its powers, should have a 
fair trial.’’ ‘‘ Latitudinarian constructions—state’s 
rights—a strong national government,’’ were ideas 
of but a day. e vessel of state was just launched 
upon the political waters, and obliged to buffet the 
winds oa waves and shoals of an unknown sea. 
Our system was then an experiment. 

In 1800 Mr. Jefferson was elected president of the 
United States. The powerful and violent political 
contest of that period is distinguished for its licen- 
tiousness on either side, from the press and frem the 
pulpit. The envenomed tongue of slander was busy 
in proclaiming a thousand flagrant but foundless 
charges, both against Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams. 
Friends of free discussion, they were willing to suf- 
fer martyrdom, if necéssary to vindicate a great re- 
publican principle. In 1804 we find Jefferson re- 
elected as president by the unprecedented electoral 
majority of 162 to 14. The course of foreign and 
domestic policy, established by our national govern- 
ment during the administration of Jefferson, is so va- 
ried and extensive that we cannot follow it in detail. 
That his measures of public policy were approved 
by the American people for a long series of years, 

cords the best testimony of their correctness, utility 
and success. The harmony of action between our 
general and state governments, the vigorous opera- 
tion of each within their respective limits, the un- 
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prosperity as a nation, and happiness as individuals, 
may be traced in no small degree to the political 
doctrines and the sage counsels of Jefferson. His 
theory of a good government was—*‘ the atest 

ood of the greatest number.’’ He believed that a 
democratic government had no authority to lease out 
special and exclusive immunities in fee. That the 
simplest machine worked the best. That legisla- 
tion was a means for promoting individual enter- 
prize; not the end of the body politic. That exces- 
sive legislation was ruinous; as it insensibly drew 
public attention away from fundamental principles, 
and seduced electors by bribes of interest, and ap- 
peals to personal and party passion. He was op- 
posed to a funded debt, and to the system of manu- 


factures so far as an imitation of England might 


entail upon us the ignorance, vice and pauperism of 
their system. In our foreign relations he advised to 
abstain from all interference in the affairs or con- 
tests of Europe, while he would equally probibit 
European powers from mingling in cis-atlantic af- 
fairs. To never seek acquisitions of foreign territo- 
ry at the hazard of war or entangling alliances. In 
fine, to regard monarchies as no friends of republics. 

During the administration of Jeiierson there was 
no act which gave it brighter lustre than his success 
in obtaining from France the cession of Louisiana; 
which secured the unobstructed navigation of the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers. The vast impor- 
tance of securing New-Orleans, through which near- 
ly half of our preduce then passed to market, was 
early foreseen by Mr. Jefferson. It was through his 
strong personal efforts and negotiations that the trea- 
ty ceding this territory was effected; an act by 
which our territory was more than doubled, the 
quantity of our fertile soil trebled, and the ultimate 
peace and quiet of our possessions saved from the 
dangerous presence of an enemy in our midst. Such 
an act of public benefit deserves more honor and a 
brighter laurel than all the achievements of a con- 
queror’s sword. The splendid despot Napoleon, 
who had so often wasted blood and treasure without 
pity and without stint to sack some insignificant city, 
and who then controlled the destinies of not only 
France, but Europe, was for once eclipsed by the 
peaceful negotiator Jefferson. 


The inviolate regard which Mr. Jefferson during 
his official station retained for freedom of speech and 
of the press, is illustrated by the following anecdote. 
‘« The celebrated traveller, Baron Humboldt, calling 
on the president one day, was received into his ca- 
binet. On taking up one of the public journals 
which lay upon the table, he was shocked to find its 
columns teeming with the most wanton abuse and 
licentious calumny against the president. He threw 
down the paper with indignation, exclaiming—‘ why 
do you not have the fellow hung who dares to write 
these abominable lies?? The president smiled at 
the warmth of the baron and replied—‘ What! hang 
the guardians of the public morals? No, sir. Ra- 
ther would I protect the spirit of freedom which dic- 
tates even that degree of abuse. Put that paper into 
your pocket, my good friend, carry it with you to 
Europe, and when you hear any one doubt the reality 
of American freedom, show them that paper, and tell 
them where you found it.’ ”’ In his official appoint- 
ments as executive, Mr. Jefferson never recommend- 
ed a relative to office; and in all removals from of- 
fice he never displaced a personal enemy or promot- 
ed a mere personal friend. His disinterestedness 
led him so far, that while he entered public life with 
an ample and princely fortune, and for 35 years suc- 
cessfully filled splendid and lucrative stations, yet, 
on his retirement from office, he had exhausted 
nearly his whole estate, and had left himself barely 
a compensation for old age. 


His opinions on the subject of religion have been 
a matter of debate, perhaps we should say of unjust 
censure. It is true he was no sectarian. Whether 
his independence in this respect was censurable or 
yraiseworthy is not for us to pass judgment. That 
he was a sincere believer in Christianity there is no 
doubt. His observance of the outward forms of re- 
ligion was I*ke the walks of his private life, strict 
and moral. If he who gives largely to found tem- 
ples of worship, and to reward liberally those who 
min‘ster at their altars, furnishes evidence of attach- 
ment to the cause, then are we constrained to ad- 
mit him within the pale of tliat circle whom men 
call coop. He did not make a parade of opinions, 
which he believed to be a sacred question between 
himself and his Creator. The curious and inquir- 
ing on this subject we must refer to numerous parts 
of his private writing, and particularly to a syllabus 
or estimate of the doctrines of the Bible, addressed 
to Dr. Rush in 1803. The opinions of Mr. Jefferson 
upon American slavery are matters of history. In 
69, when but 26 years of age, he first lifted his voice 
in the colonial legislature of Virginia upon this em- 

















barrassing question. Himself a slave-holder, his 
philanthropic spirit inspired him with the moral 
courage to first propose in that body of planters a 
bill tor emancipation. The same burning love of 
liberty shed around his pen those withering stric- 
tures on the entailment of this sys'em upon our land 
by British domination and avarice, which we find 
recorded in the original draft of our Declaration of 
Independence. But we must remember that Jeffer- 
son was an inhabitant of the South. That his opi- 
nions were proclaimed at home, among his own 
brethren. 

In the spring of 1809 Mr. Jefferson retired from 
nublic life to the quiet of his hermitage of Montic 1- 
c. But his mind did not slumber. He founded 
and cherished with guardian care one of the first 
literary institutions in our land—the University of 
Virginia—a school distinguished for the liberal 
principles upon which itis based. The extensive, 
interesting and invaluable correspondence which he 
has left posterity, containing in 4 large volumes his 
letters to eminent men in this country and in Eu- 
rope, are a legacy to the Cause or LiBerRry. 
Jefferson’s style as a writer is clear and strong ; 
abounding in honest simplicity, close thought, an! 
a fervid love of freedo. His writings take a wide 
range, embracing law, politics, physics, science and 
morals. He was a member of, and an active contri- 
butor to the chief scientific societies of Paris and 
London. The noble pursuit of agriculture was with 
him a favorite. 

In his personal habits of industry he was remarka- 
ble. Toa friend he once said—‘‘I have made it a 
rule since I have been in public life never to let the 
sun rise before me, and before I break fasted to trans- 
act all the business called for by the day.’’ In his 
private character he was benevolent to all, and mu- 
nificent to his friends. The facility of his pen was 
even surpassed by the frank and engaging manner 
of his conversation. 

On the 4th day of July, 1826—the same with that 
of his illustrious colleague John Adams—the lamp 
of life was extinguished. In the language of his bi- 
ographer, ‘‘ he breathed his last without a struggle 
or a murmur at ten minutes before one o’clock, on 
the great JUBILEE of American liberty. The day 
and Ac ur, too, on which the Declaration received its 
final reading, and the day and hour on which he 
prayed to Heaven he might be permitted to depart.”’ 
This event, extraordinary and without anything like 
a parallel either in ancient or modern times, was on 
the 50th anniversary of our independence. The 
American people not alone, but every freeman to 
whom his name was known, felt that there was a 
moral though mournful sUBLimiTy rw HIS Faun, 
which formed the curtain of the drama by a hand 
extended from heaven. 

“When a distinguished French citizen who had 
visited our country, returned to France, one of the 
first questiors which Buonoparte asked him was— 
‘What kind of a government is that of the United 
States?? ‘It is one, sire,’ he severely replied, 
‘ which you can neither see nor feel.?’? A democra- 
cy is the only government of the PEoPLE. Eve 
other is that of kings or tyrants, of lords or nobles. 
A republic is not a democracy, unless it is the re- 
presentative and agent of the people’s voice, and the 
defender of popularrights. Thomas Jefferson strove 
to give the American people such a democracy. 
When future ages shall look back through the pele 
of revolutions of blood and toil—when the dynasties 
of usurped power shall give way before the advance 
of indignant freemen—when the fire of liberty shall 
have kindled throughout Europe and the old world— 
the nrstory of Jefferson should be written. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
REPLY TO NOAH WEBSTER. 





BY SALEM TOWN. 





To avoid repeated references, nothing is quoted 
under commas, except what is taken from some of 
Doctor Webster’s writings. 

I think it will appear from the following state- 
ments, that a reply to Dr. Webster’s strictures, on 
American publications, at least, was demanded. 
These strictures had been so often repeated, and 
were so reproachful to the literary character of 
American authors generally, that forbearance on 
their part had ceased to be a virtue. It, therefore, 
became necessary to show that his own books fell 
under his own condemnatory sentence, or silently 
permit him to assume the honor of being the only 
correct writer of the age. For no one to reply, 
would be a tacit acknowledgement of his charges, 
and a virtual admission that American writers were 
little better than a set of ignorant blockheads, “ eve- 
ry year adding to the number of inaccurate elemen- 
tary books, which are distracting opinions, mislead- 





ing our youth, and pro ting errors.”’ As one 
thus i oe by the Doctor I repelled the charge, 
and proved by his own books that he had propagated 
more errors than any one man, and was still doing 
his part. The main facts he did not deny, but as- 
signed a reason for his ‘‘discrepancies.” Had he 
said no more, this article would never have appear- 
ed. Much as I esteem Dr. Webster, and appreci- 
ate his labors, I do not submit to the sarcasm of his 
criticisms, so disreputable to American compilers, 
without an attempt to prove that his own strictures 
are applicable to his own books. 

Having been reluctantly drawn into this course 
by the Boctor’s reiterations, I proceed to a brief 
statement of the facts. 

In 1836, I wrote to Dr. Webster, sent him my 
Analysis, and asked his opinion of the work. Eight 
months after this, he published his answer in the 
New-York Mirror; in which he says—“ I think your 
plan in general a good one, and the execution, as far 
as 1 have examined it, is generally correct.” ‘It 
is a valuable work.” He then closed his letter by 
naming ten of my suffixes, which he considered er- 
roneously derived, and brought out charges against 
seven other, English and American authors by name. 
I made noreply. In 1839, he published a pamphlet, 
called ‘‘ Observations on Language, and Errors of 
Class-books.’? In this, he laid grievous charges 
against lexicographers, authors of grammars and 
elementary works, both in England and America; 
and made a gross perversion of words of synonymous 
import. This, also, I suffered to pass unnoticed. 

Soon after, I saw another pamphlet, (but no date) 
containing the same, and similar criticisms. Still I 
made no reply. 

Next he came out in the Northern Light of June, 
1841, and with other assertions, affirmed that—‘*‘ We 
have numerous books for teaching language, but 
most of them containing new editions of old mis- 
takes, or old usages now obsolete.?? Meanwhile, 
some anonymous critic had been busy in writing 
criticisms for several newspapers, from which a few 
sentences, or paragraphs of surprising coincidence, 
found their way into the Doctor’s pamphlets. This, 
however, only shows how nearly alike two persons 
may sometimes think and write. 

In most of the Doctor’s strictures, we find indis- 
criminate charges against all those, who have dared 
to “make a book,’? to compete with any of his. 
We find attempts to cast the whole burden of errors, 
found in class-book, on the shoulders of others. We 
read his sentence of condemnation on* predecessors, 
as well as cotemporaries ; and from the broad range 
he has taken, one would almost suspect he intended 
to leave an impression on the public mind, that in 
the field of criticism, he was the great master spirit 
of the age, if not the only man, competent to guard 
the interests of education, and protect the literary 
world from error. However others may view the 
course the Doctor has taken, it will not deter me 
from arraigning him at his own tribunal. Let him 

int out errors. Of that no one complains; but let 

im apply the same rigorous test to his own works 
which he applies to those of others. So long, how- 
ever, as he departs from that rule, he will meet with 
opposers. So long as the main scope of his criti- 
cisms goes to establish the implied correctness of his 
own books, we | by charging, or even proving 
errors on others, he will find that he too lives in 
a glass house. 

However this reply may be viewed, it has not 
been called forth so much on account of personal 
considerations as the reproach cast on the general 
character of American authors. It is not because 
I had a desire to undervalue Dr. Webster's books, 
but because he seemed determined to prejudice the 
American people against ati American compila- 
tions not coming from his own pen. 

To my first article, the Doctor promptly respond- 
ed, and in the main, so ingenuously, I at once con- 
cluded to let the whole matter rest. But not quite 
satisfied with former repetitions, he now came out 
for the third time on the derivation of the same suf- 
fixes in my Analysis, and confirmed all his charges 
against “‘ school books, whether English or Ameri- 
can.”’ 

The origin of those suffixes hardly deserves no- 
tice. It is certainly a matter of little importance in 
the plan of my book,'and the pupil has nothing to 
do with it, in the appropriate study of the work. 
But we proceed to state the facts, and leave eve 
gentleman to judge of the magnitude of the alleged 
errors. The point at issue lies between the Saxon 
and German. 

The Doctor says—‘‘ The Saxons formerly dwelt 
in the northern part of Germany, and the Teutonic 
language is the parent of the German and Anglo- 
Saxons.’? This is correct. So, then, both langua- 
ges are direct from the same stock. Now compare 
differences between his books and mine. Town—ish 
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is the swhstitute for the German isch. Webster— 
‘‘ish, is Sax. isc, Germ. isch.”? Town—en, is de- 
rived from Saxon an, through the German en. Web- 
ster—‘‘an, isa regular termination of ull verbs.in 
the Sax., and en, of all verbs in the Germ.’’ Pray, 
sir, from which must en come, if derived, and if 
found in the German before it was known in Eng- 
lish ? Town—ly, is a contraction of like, from the 
German lich. Webster—‘‘ly, is a contracted spel- 
ling of like; Saxon, lic; German, lich. In his 
grammar he says—‘‘ ly, is an abbreviation of like 
or liche.’”? Which of his books shall we believe? 
Where I say, ling, is commonly a diminutive; as 
duckling ; he says—“‘ incorrect ;”’ and gives ‘‘ dar- 
ling, fatling,’’ as exceptions. In his ‘“‘ Teacher,” 
under the head ‘‘ diminutives,”’ he says—‘‘ ling, ad- 
ded to a noun, denotes a small one of the kind; as 
duckling.’? Why did the Doctor forget to insert 
darling, fatling, as exceptions, in lis book, and 
then add ‘‘ with many others?” I said commonly; 
does the Doctor know the meaning of thal word ? 
In his ‘‘ Teacher,’’ no exceptions are either express- 
ed or implied. Which is nearest right? 

After giving the more common origin of tion, 
sion, I say, others are formed from Latin nouns, by 
the addition of n, to the nominative case, as natio, 
nation. The Doctor says—“ the fact is exactly the 
reverse.”? ‘*‘ The nominative case, in this class of 
words, is contracted by the loss of n.”? I should 
like to see the Doctor form the English word nation, 
by dropping n from natio, the Latin nominative. 
Moreover, there are very few words of Latin origin, 
whose English termination is tion, or sion, the 
Doctor has not put down in his octavo, precisely 
like my examples. Turn to rotation, mersion, and 
hundreds of like derivation, and in nearly every in- 
stance, he gives the word from which such are 
formed, in the Latin nominative, as natio, rotatio, 
mersio, &c. from which words it is impossible to 
form the English words nation, rotation, mersion, 
§c. except by adding n. In this case, he has not 
only contradicted his own practice, in that entire 
class of words found in his octavo, but given a rule, 
by which, I believe, he cannot form one English 
word in the language, whose ending is tion, or sion, 
from any Latin noun whatever, being in the nomina- 
tive case. Where I say ing is from German ung, 
the Doctor says—‘‘ this German word is the termina- 
tion of nouns.’? What if it is? I did not say it 
was, or was not. But I now say that ung, as a 
German termination, answers to ing, in verbal 
nouns; as bedrohung, the threatning. 

In defining words, the Doctor criticises thus: 
‘* Migration, says Johnson, is the act of changing 
residence, &c.; then a removal from one street in a 
city to another is migration.’’ He then names other 
authors, and adds—‘“ the American compilers copy 


-these imperfect definitions.’ Then he adds—‘‘ if 


the definitions of words are not correct and disc1imi- 
nating, they are worse than useless.’”’ ‘‘ An expla- 
nation of the different uses is one of the most impor- 
tant duties of the lexicographer.’’ ‘Take (says 
he) for example, the words spontaneous and volun- 
tary.’’ ‘Spontaneous, may be applied to physical 
objects, or rational beings; but voluntary, is appli- 
cable only to the will of a being that has reason.’ 
* Hence, these words are not synonymous.” Here, 
then, the Doctor has given us an example of a defi- 
nition, of that character which he pronounces ‘‘worse 
than useless.” In taking those words, however, for 
his example, he was rather unfortunate ; for in so do- 
ing, he has condemned his own definition of sponta- 
neous, just as he has given it in his school dictiona. 

. Now compare his severity of fault-finding in 
the case of others, for not giving different uses, with 
his own apology, in justification of himself, for the 
same omissions. In the one case, he says—‘‘ if the 
definitions of words are not correct and discriminat- 
ing, they are worse than useless.” In the other 
case—‘‘In spelling dictionaries, we must necessa- 
rily omit subordinate senses, and particular uses or 
applications.’” Suppose then subordinate senses, 
particular uses and applications are omitted, such a 
definition, according to his own decision, falls under 
the charge of, ‘‘ not being correct and discriminat- 
ing.” Hence, the Doctor being judge, he has made 
‘a dictionary for primary schools,’’ in which, ac- 
cording to his own acknowledgments on the one 
hand, of what must necessarily be omitted in such 
books; and, according to his criticisms on the other 
hand, of what omissions render such definitions 
“ worse than useless,’ he has given several thou- 
sand definitions, that must, by the strict application 
of his own criticisms, fall under his own condemna- 
to ntence. 

‘Not far from four thousand words are found in his 
school dictionary, defined by one single synonymous 
word, like ‘‘ spontaneous, voluntary,” which defini- 
tion he selected as a proper example, in proof of one 
‘worse than useless.” Look in the New-Haven 





edition of 1835, and see—‘‘ keenness, pointedness, 
pickedness, acuteness, pungency, poignancy and 
acrimony ;”? each of which be deiines by the single 
word—sharpness. What nice discriminations are 
found in that one word,to impart to a child the 
knowledge of the different senses of seven words of 
such different applications. Again—*‘ coincidence, 
harmony, covenant, stipulation;”’ all of which are 
defined by agreement. Should the child take the 
definition exclusively from the Doctor’s definer, he 
would suppose harmony and stipulation meant about 
the same thing, because defined by the same word. 
So forbid, prohibit—prohibit, forbid: fester, wran- 
kle—wrankle, fester; calamity, misfortune—misfor- 
tune, calamity; slightness, weakness ; scrabble, 
scrape; exculpate, excuse, &c. A large amount of 
words, also, being defined by a phrase, fall under 
his own criticism in the same manner. See “ ablu- 
tion; the act of washing.’”? The child would not 
get the most distant idea of the appropriate sense in 
which to use ablution. But these must suffice, as 
specimens of some thousands of definitions, for which 
the Doctor justifies himself, in omitting ‘‘ subordi- 
nate uses and discriminating senses,’’ on the ground 


of necessity, but condemns others for the same omis- 


sions. 

When the Doctor undertakes to pervert the use of 
synonymous words, found in other books, he should 
remember his own synonymous definers can be per- 
verted in the same manner. He quotes “dip, to 
duck;’’ and adds—* send Lazarus to duck the tip 
of his finger in water.’’ Now try his synonymous 
definers. ‘‘ Persevere, persist.”” The saints will 
persist in ways of well doing, even to the end. 
** Foretell, predict.” I told you before, and pre- 
dict you, as if I were present.—2 Cor. 13-2. ‘“‘ Sen- 
tence, doom—doom, sentence ; recruit, repair.’’ 
The carpenter recruits his wagon. ‘Dissolve, 
melt.’? I have heard of thee, that thou canst melt 
doubts.—Dan. v. 16. ‘‘Gobble, swallow.’? Now 
the Lord had prepared a great whale, to gobble up 
Jonah. ‘‘Interlope, intercept.’”” The enemy will 
interlope his letters. ‘‘ Enrapture, transport.”” The 
British enrapture their convicts to Botany Bay. 
The above are specimens of the Doctor’s own alter- 
nate and synonymous definers, both of which might 
be multiplied to his heart’s desire. By these we see 
how ridiculous a good abstract definer can be made, 
by a studied perversion of its use. 

In an abstract definition, the defining word must, 
of necessity, contain, and conversely reciprocate the 
same sense it was designed to impart, or it utterly 
fails to be a definer. Take ‘‘ ferment, to work ;”’ 
as the Doctor has given it. Now to work, cannot 
be considered as imparting any correct notion of the 
true meaning of ferment, any farther than it is un- 
derstood to reciprocate the sense in which that 
word is used. The same is true of all abstract de- 
finers; and they are not scarce in the Doctor’s 
school, nor octavo dictionaries. If, therefore, sub- 
ordinate senses must necessarily be omitted in spell- 
ing dictionaries, and their use in schools, as defi- 
ners, still be admissible, why condemn the same 
oe omissions in a defining spelling-book? A 
single, abstract synonymous definer, can be no worse 
in the latter than the former. The reciprocal, con- 
verse import will be just as well understood in the 
one case as the other. Not one word in a thousand, 
having different applications, and nice shades, was 
ever at once learned by any school boy. The best he 
can do at first is to acquire the most prominent, distinc- 
tive signification; after which, ifa student, he is im- 
proving in the discovery and knowledge of nice 
shades of application, as long as he lives. This is 
precisely the course by which great accuracy is ac- 
quired in all languages ; ont T doubt not, it is in 
exact accordance with the Doctor’s own personal 
experience during his whole life. It is the order of 
nature, and the only process by which a critical 
knowledge of any science is ultimately acquired. 

Again, the Doctor has much to say of erroneous 
etymologies. For instance, in criticising Richard- 
son on the origin of essay, he says, it is from the 
Teutonic, secan ; in his quarto, Sax. secan ; in his 
octavo, French, essayer. All right. All good au- 
thorities. The Doctor accuses ‘‘ book-maker’’ of 
being much addicted to ‘‘ borrowing,’’ and as hav- 
ing ‘* nothing to do, but hunt for differences of spell- 
ing in his books.’? Could any one guess for what 
the Doctor was hunting, in those 18 or 20 dictiona- 
ries he has named in his criticisms, and pronounced 
more or less defective? And especially in Rich- 
ardson’s, when he says—‘‘I have collected, and 
printed in a pamphlet, siz pages of his mistakes from 
the first volume of his works.’? According to the 
Doctor’s estimate, found on the 30th page of “‘ Eng- 
lish philology,’’ writers of ‘‘ spelling-books, gram- 
mars, histories, dictionaries, &c. &c. both in Eng- 
land and America, have greatly enriched their books 
py pilfering so many excellences from his. Of this, 


we think the Doctor ought to be proud. What a 
meed of honor, to furnish an ample supply of such 
valuable knowledge for all the empty-headed “ book- 
makers’’ in two nations! 

In conclusion, 1 will just refer to two points in 
the Doctor’s reply to my first article. One of them 
was an oversight, or an evasion so artful as to make 
him appear justly excusable for his errors, and ren- 
der his apology most reasonable. In my article I 
quoted no errors, except what were then found in 
his elementary, compiled in 1829; and the Doctor 
accounts for his errors in these words: ‘‘ When I 
began to write books for schools, I had such confi- 
dence in British authorities, that I adopted the or- 
thography of such authors as I had®’’ ‘‘ These were 
few and the British had possession of New-York,’’&c. 
Doubtless this is all true, as to his old speller. But 
is THAT the reason his elementary, published only 
thirteen years ago, contains those errors I pointed 
out? I did not quote a word from his old book, and 
was not aware the errors in his new one arose from 
the scarcity of beoks during the American revolu- 
tion, or by reason of the British troops being in pos- 
session of New-York in 1776. 

Again, the Doctor says, the mistakes he has point- 
ed out in other authors “‘ are of far more importance 
than the writing, enquire for inquire, or entrust for 
intrust.’’ What an ingenious attempt to invalidate 
my charges, in the view of his readers! I did nei- 
ther name those words, nor even hint at the different 
ae of any of that class; and the Doctor has 
slipped them in so artfully, that most readers would 
take them to be quoted examples, very justiy show- 
ing the unimportant nature of those very errors, I 
had specified. Does it not look so ? 





{For the Northern Light.} 
PHILOLOGY. 





BY CHARLES H. LYON. 





It seems to be the fate of this science to be misap- 
prehended in its nature and objects. It is supposed 
by many to be conversant only with trifles, and pro- 
ductive of no useful results. But it has a wider 
scope than the mere analysis of syllables, and a 
loftier aim than the minute erudition of the verbal 
pedant. 

To him who is inclined to think that the philolo- 
gist ‘in the course of his inquiry, sometimes de- 
scends to things which appear trivial and low,”” we 
would say, with the author of Hermes, “let him 
look upon the effects to which those things contri- 
bute ; then from the dignity of the consequences, let 
him honor the principles. 

The utility and importance of a thorough acquain- 
tance with words in — department of knowledge, 
are too obvious to need illustration. Itis true indeed, 
that words are but the signs of ideas, and, that when 
dissociated from these, they are destitute both of 
meaning and of value. But it is not in this abstract 
view that they are made the object of study. Their 
importance arises from their character as symbols, 
or exponents—from their inseparable connexion with 
ideas or mental images. 

In view of this relationship, it is evident that words 
constitute a most important vehicle of knowledge. 
From being a vehicle, they become, in one sense, 
also a source ; and a source too, of greater magni- 
tude, comprehensiveness and utility, than is common- 
ly allowed. If to enlarge the range of a man’s 
ideas, and to increase their number, have the effect 
of expanding his mind, and augmenting his intelli- 
gence, and if words be so closely related to ideas 
as to form the principal medium of their transmis- 
sion, it is certainly a reasonable conclusion, that to 
extend one’s acquaintance with words, is to extend 
the boundaries of his knowledge. 

Hence, the acquisition of a new language, what- 
ever be its other advantages, is attended with this 
unquestionable benefit to the student; it enlarges his 
stock of intelligence, and lays open before him new 
and valuable sources of information. Not only does 
he derive improvement from studying the idioms and 
the structure of a foreign tongue, and ths gaining 
an insight into the apron of language ; but he 
cannot learn even its etymology,—the mere words 
contained in it,—without acquiring, at the same time, 
a fund of knowledge which, whatever the degree of 
its practical utility, possesses an undoubted intrinsic 
value, and is therefore a desirable accession to his 
learning. His mind becomes thoroughly imbued 
with the history of the nation whose language and 
literature he investigates, and he learns their man- 
ners and customs, their laws, religion and opinions, 
their arts and sciences, with a de of minuteness 


and accuracy to which he could not otherwise at- 
tain. 





There is nonation so rude or uncultivated, no peo- 


ple or tribe so barbarous, that its language, if right- 
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ly studied, may not contribute something to the trea- 
sures of themind. The knowledge of anew tongue 
furnishes its possessor with the key to a new store- 
house of intelligence. It presents him with a new 
field of ideas to explore, and enlarges the horizon 
which limits his intellectual vision. It pushes out 
farther from the centre, the circle which bounds his 
actual knowledge, and places it one remove nearer 
to that outermost circle which foims the limit of his 
possible attainments. 
Irving Institute, Tarrytown, Dec. 22, 1841. 


General Intelligence. 
CUBA. 














We have been promised a series of articles in re- 
lation to this island, one of the most interesting and 
beautiful in the world; and we hope to be able to 
furnish our readers with much valuable information 
concerning its statistics and its political and social 
condition. The position of Cuba, looking out as it 
does upon the Gulf of Mexico, the Bahama banks 
and the southern coast of Florida, renders it a matter 
of great importance to us, that it should be in the 
hands of a power which would not be likely to use it 
to our annoyance. Such is its condition now. But 
our present purpose is not to discuss this question; it 
is as a resort for invalids that we wish to call the at- 
tention of our readers to it. For many years it has 
been much frequented by persons afflicted with pul- 
monary complaints, the great scourge of our northern 
climate. In almost all cases, decidedly beneficial 
effects have been derived from a residence there du- 
ring the winter months, in the early stages of con- 
sumption. When no relief has been obtained, it is 
because the change of climate has not been resorted 
to until the disease was beyond the power of reme- 
dies, or because the comforts, which invalids in a 
very reduced state require, could not be obtained. — 
Within a few years efforts have been made to obvi- 
ate this last difficulty by opening establishments in 
the interior, in which the advantages of proper treat- 
ment may be combined with the benefits afforded by 
the climate. The annexed article contains an ac- 
count of such an establishment ; and although it ap- 
pears in the form of an advertisement, we have 
thought it might be interesting and valuable to our 
readers. We are the more inclined perhaps to give 
it an insertion from the fact that we ourselves have 
experienced in former years the inconveniences re- 
sulting from the want of precisely such accommoda- 
tions as are furnished by the Buena Esperanza. It 
is not to invalids alone that such an establishment 
will form an attraction ; those who wish to escape 
for a winter, from the icy fetters of the north, will no 
where find a more grateful contrast than among the 
orange and palm groves of Cuba. 





ISLAND OF CUBA. 


To invalids and persons of delicate health, who visit 
this Island. 
Havana, Dec. 15, 1841. 

It has long been a matter of regret to the inhabitants of this 
city, that on the arrival of invalids from the United States, 
with letters of introduction, it has never been in their power 
to recommend them a suitable residence in the country. It 
has therefore been necessary for such persons, either to take 
up their abode in the hotels in town, where the noise and 
bustle of a crowded city, and the want of the pure atmos- 
phere and calm retirement of a country life prevent their de- 
riving that benefit, from the change of climate which they 
naturally expect, or they are compelled to go to places in the 
country where no adequate preparations have been made for 
receiving them, and where the apartments, accommodations 
and manner of living, are in no wise calculated for persons 
in a delicate state of health. 

From a due consideration of this want, and of the great 
benefit that would be derived by invalids who seek to re- 
gain their health in the mild and beneficent climate of Cuba, 
ifa suitable abode should be provided for them, the subscri- 
ber, a medical practitioner long established in this city, has 
appropriated his beautiful coffee estate, called the Buena Es- 
peranza, situated in the most healthy and romantic part of 
the country, so as to form a residence equally agreeable and 
attractive. In order to carry out this intention to the fullest 
extent that professional knowledge and a long experience of 
the effects of tropical climates could attain, no pains have 
been spared to form an establishment, which aflurds to the 
invalid, as well as to the healthy visitor, every rational en 
joyment that can be derived from dwelling in the mildest 
climate, surrounded by the most picturesque vegetation.— 
The grounds laid out in the beautiful style of a coffee estate, 
comprise about five hundred acres. The Buena Esperanza 
is situated on the south side of the island, and is thus ina 
great measure sheltered from the chilly winds which now 
and then blow from the north during the winter months.— 
The district in which it lies, has been, from its extreme 
beauty, termed the Windsor of Cuba. The house has been 
built with every attention to those comforts so indispensable 
to invalids, and of which the buildings of this country are so 
destitute. All the rooms have boarded floors and glass win- 
dows. The establishment is on the footing of that of a pri- 

vate family, of which the guests forma part, making them- 
selves quite at home, and without being confined to those re- 
gulations which are necessary at hotels. In this establish- 


ment, the invalid has it in his power to vary his amusements 
by walking in the shady avenues of mango and palm trees, ri- 
ding on horseback or in a volante, and visiting the neighboring 
estates so thickly spread through the populous country. A 


‘tons, the supply of anthracite is market is 1,006,566 
tons, independent of the Wilkesbarre coal. This 


| large amount of coal will undoubtedly be required, 


large sugar estate close at hand, affords an opportunity of @¢ the consumption of last year was 965,414 tons, 


drinking the hot cane juice, while the surrounding woods 
furnish amusement to the sportsman. 
The subscriber's family reside constantly on the premises. 
The Buena Esperanza is situated about thirty-five miles 


southwest of Havana, the route, which crosses a most lovely | 


country, is as follows : from Havana to Bejucal 15 miles on 
the railroad; from Bejucal to Buena Esperanza 20 miles on 
a carriage road. It occupies about five hours. By — 
tion to the subscriber, at his residence in Havana, No. 95 
O’Reilly street, the party can be forwarded to the estate 
without delay. 

All persons applying are expected, if not previously known, 
to bring an introduction from some respectable mercantile 
house of this city. EDWARD FINLAY, M. D. 

Calle de O'Reilly, No. 95. 

I have visited and spent a short time at the estate of Dr. 
Finlay, described in the above letter, and most fully concur 
in every statement there made as to the Buena Esperanza. 
It is not surpassed for beauty of scenery and a healthy loca- 
tion, by any place which I have ever seen in Cuba; and the 
invalid will find the tamily of Dr. Finlay most agreeable and 
intellectual, and the English, Frenci and Spanish languages 
are all spoken by several members of the family. 

(Signed) R. J. WALKER, 

In addition to the above testimony of the Hon. R. J. Wal- 
ker, the distirguished U. 8. Senator, references may be 
made on the subject to E. C. Delavan, Esq. of Albany, J. 
Bloodgood, Esq. of Mobile ; Gen. Tallmadge and P. S. Van 
Rensselaer, Esq. of New York and the Hon. Judge Boyce. 


COAL TRADE. 








ComMPARATIVE table showing the annual amount 


| thus leaving only 51,152 tons for the increased con- 
| sumption of the present year.— Miners’ Journal. 





| Tue Girory anp SHame or EnGLanp: by 
'C. E. Lester; 2 vols. N. York, Harpers, 1841.— 
| When this work first appeared, it received from us a 
| passing and favorable notice. The subjects upon 
which it treats, and the questions it discusses, as well 
as the merits of the book itself, induce us to give it 
| a further and more extended notice. 
| England at this time presents the most wonderful, 
‘and to the eyes of a republican, the most interesting 
spectacle the world has ever witnessed. They who 
view her in the distance, fancy her possessed of eve- 
ery thing that contributes to swell a nation’s glory 
ora people’s pride. Over her extended domains 
they see the sun unceasingly roll, but never set ; and 
they believe her power and her wealth commensu 
, rate with her dominions. They know that for cen- 
| turies she has held the balance of power amongst the 
| states of Europe, and that among them she has ever 
| claimed to be the first in repressing tyranny, as she 
has been the first in philanthropic measures and chari- 
table institutions. They have seen her efforts for the 
‘promotion of the arts and the sciences, and her en- 
couragement of literature, till under her fostering in- 
fluences, her philosophers, her poets, her orators and 
| her statesmen, have added a never fading lustre to 
their nation, and hcouored their age and their kind. 


of coal imported into this country from 1521 to 1840, | Letthem approach more nearly however. Let 
inclusive, in tons of 28 bushels, obtained from the| them scan her colonial policy, by which she has 
official documents at Washington, and the amount | robbed myriads of every right dear to man, and de- 





of anthracite coal sent to market: 
Foreign Anthracite 


Years. Coal. Coal. 
BOL, svcccvsasteosscssss SRR 1, 073 
SL hocsecceskottensaes 34, 523 2, 240 
BE, KbbeScocescccccescee Bae 5, 823 
DOU dsiisedewsarccedess Me 9, 541 
SSS hee sada wcede coee 25,645 34, 893 


_ Sees = =€=6F 
1827, ceccccccccccccecee. 40,2957 63,434 
TODD, ...cccetcccestcccss GE | Ft, 886 
BID, ccaceccvcccsesscsdl” SEO” MERE 
SODD, ciccccccssssecsessd WD SRG 
IER, doveecsiecccsiveccs” SED ee 
SDR csiesssnsseesassse0s We Ge 
IGBS,scccccccccccccccees 98,492 487,748 
VOSA, cccccccccscccccces 71,696 877,696 
1SB5,++-eeccscececeeses. 49,969 560,758 
1836, secccecccesecceeees 108,432 682, 498 
BED, « 000 csccicsccccescon SGI LEE 
1888, ..ccccccecccccecees 129,083 739,293 
| GRRE hisiditesdade od 181,551 817, 659 
BOD, ccicvacccccccccseses RON GLENS 


It will be seen from the above, that in 1839 the 
importations of foreign coal arrived at its maximum 
height; and ina year, too, when the domestic coal 
trade was never in a more depressed condition. 
During the last year, when our coal dealers and ope- 
rators were suffering from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, about half a million of dollars was sent out of 
the country for the purchase of foreign coal; and a 
portion of this coal was actually delivered and sold 
on the Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, at the very ter- 
mination of our canal. 

We would particularly call the attention of our 
Virginia and Maryland neighbors to the domestic 
coal trade of this country. Richmond has already 
commenced shipping large quantities of coal tq the 
New-York market, and as the Pictou and Richmond 
coal is bituminous, the interests of both places will 
be brought more immediately into conflict. 


Anthracite Coal Trade of the United States, 1841. 


Schuylkill, ..cccsccccccscccsccccce 684,602 
Mauch Chunk,.......... saccevecos Ja, net 
Beaver Meadows,........-++ee+e0. 26,224 
Hazleton, ........ stvovesccescoscn SAD 
Sugar Lael, ..ccccccccscccces eoeee 17,170 
PIMOEIOVO, « ccvccccsecccece eocccee 17,658 
PII, 400400002000: coocccccce 91,468 
REPO, 66.04.4000 c00c00 nenaws - 189,937 

Aggregate, ........ cocccccccs §6966,566 

Annual increase,.......... ove CIR 


The above includes the shipments from all the an- | 


thracite regions in the State, except the Wilkesbarre 
Basin, from which was shipped, during 1841, 32,- 
917 tons. In the year 1820, there were only 365 
tons of anthracite coal sent to market, which was 
shipped from the Lehigh mines. In 1830, the con- 
sumption of anthracite coal amounted to 150,000 
tons. In 1841, including an overstock of 50,000 


|graded them, like her own down trodden and op- 
| pressed poor, below the level of the brute—her es- 
| tablished church, by which the conscientious are, 

indeed, permitted to worship their God after the dic- 
tates of their own hearts, but at the same time are 
constrained to contribute the tenth of their increase 
to swell the stores of her pampered clergy—her con- 
nection with Ireland, effected and continued by fraud 
and the haughty arrogance of her profligate and de- 
generate nobility—and the bright features of the pic- 
ture are marred, and the “‘Glory’’ of England seems 
obscured by her “‘ Shame.” A work then, which is 
devoted to the examination and investigation of these 
latter questions, must be of peculiar value to us at 
this time ; particularly so, when not only the manners 
and the customs of England ,—but her policy, which 
may indeed have raised her to greater opulence than 
she would otherwise have attained, but which at the 
same time has entailed upon her laboring poor, more 
grinding oppression, and more squalid misery, than 
any people could be supposed capable of enduring ,— 
are so freely copied and approved amongst us. And 
although his work contains much else to interest and 
please the general reader, it is in this respect its 
great merit consists. 

Mr. Lester was peculiarly qualified for the task he 
has undertaken and so ably performed. While be 
was ardently devoted to the cause of liberty. whether 
of person, of thought or of conscience ; and tho- 
roughly imbued with a detestation of oppression in 
all its forms, he possessed great powers of discrimi- 
nation; a judgment swayed neither by interest nor 
prejudice, oa a mind capable of appreciating, and 
a candor which readily yielded homage to all that 
was truly great in the character of England, her in- 
stitutions or her great names. Hence his readiness 
in perceiving and contrasting the beautics of her 
— and the greatness of the state, with its defects, 
and the abjectness and misery of the great body of 
the people, and while he yielded his praise, or meted 
out his censure, neither a blind admiration dictates 
the one, nor prejudices the other. 

The author, as one of the delegates to the world’s 


| convention, visited England in the summer of 1840, 


and his work contains a recital in the form of letters 
addressed to various distinguished characters in our 
own country, of a few of the more striking incidents 
which occurred, and the result of his observations du- 
ring his sojourn there. There is a manly freedom 
and a vigour in his style which commends itself to the 
reader; his conceptions are vivid, and his delinea- 
tions of character, whether of individuals or the 
masses, powerful and striking, while his language is 
always chaste and even elegant, and often rises to the 
highest flights of eloquence. 

But we have nearly lost sight of our design in no- 
ticing the work—of briefly recapitulating its con- 
tents, and giving a few extracts to indicate its char- 
acter. 

His first letter is occupied with his ride from Liv- 
erpool to London, in which a highly interesting 
scene is described between himself and a little girl 
employed in selling ‘“‘ Companions ;’’ a graphic de- 
scription of the “‘ hells” of London, particutarly of 
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Crockford’s, by a young Irish nobleman, with whom 
he found himself in company ; and allusions to many 
of the places through which he passed—places ric 
in associations, and interesting to every one conver- 
sant with English history. 

After his arrival in London, Mr. Lester was fortu- 
nate in meeting a most valuable acquaintance, under 
whose guidance he viewed the ‘‘ city whose founda- 
tions were laid solong ago as when Paul was preach- 
ing on Mars Hill; where the Romans, the Britons, 
the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans have come, 
one after another, to erect their thrones and pass 
away.’’ After giving a brief outline of its figure and 
divisions, he thus sums up his observations of the 
day—‘‘ We have to-day then a view of each great 
section of London, from the scenes of unbounded 
opulence and fashion of the West End, to the poverty 
stricken and squalid abodes of Spitalfields. I have 
seen more magnificence and display than I ever wish 
to see in my own country, and more wretchedness 
than I ever supposed could exist in‘ merrie England.’ 
There is something very painful in the contempla- 
tion of a state of society so highly artificial. I love 
the spirit of American Democracy better than ever. 
I love the interminable woods and prairies which 
stretch away towards the shores of the Pacific, offer- 
ing a home to the poor, oppressed, taxed, degraded 
lower classes of Great Britain. What motive, thought 
I, as to-day I passed through some of the dark lanes 
of Spitalfields, what motive have the ignorant and 
depressed multitudes who inhabit such abodes as 
these, for exertion? What hope have they that the 
will ever know what it is to own one foot of the eart 
and call it their own home ?”’ 

His next visit is to Westminister Abbey, and as 
he passes from monument to monument, commen- 
cing with that of Shakespeare in the poet’s corner, 
we feel with him, that “‘ lessons of wisdom may be 
learned at every grave.’’? ‘* The Earl of Chatham, 
William Pitt and his great rival,Charles James Fox, 
Grattan, Canning and Sheridan, all sleep close to 
each other ; their strifes and heart burnings, their 
lofty aspirings, their deep and subtle intrigue, all 
sleeping with them. In dying, these men woke from 
the gorgeous dreams of life for the first time.’’ 

On the 12th of June, the convention, of which he 
was a member, met, but these volumes contain little 
of its doings, except the uproar on the “‘ Women’s 
Question.”” The convention however is not with- 
out its advantages to the reader. It gives him an 
introduction to Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Jameson, and Lady 
Byron ; and he is also indebted to it for the interest- 
ing details of Lord Byron’s sickness and death, which 
the author received from the lips of an American 
gentleman, who was present in his last illness and 
familiar with the noble poet. 

Next follows a letter of the deepest interest, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Channing, on the subject of manufac- 
tures and the manufacturing classes of England.— 
The array of facts which he presents of the effects of 
the former, upon the character, thé morals and the 
lives of the latter, would exceed belief, were they 
not fortified by irrefragable proof. And we unite 
with him inthe prayer that “ Heaven forbid that 
America should ever be cursed with such a manu- 
facturing system as that which is now the curse of 
England. May the day never come, when any great 
portion of the laboring classes of America shall be 
taken from her broad fields and rich soil, where the 
muscles grow strong and the frame sturdy, by honest 
labor in the open air ; where the wages of a few 
months will purchase the fee simple for ever, of 
enough of the earth’s surface, to be dignified by the 
name of home, and which will produce the grand ne- 
cessaries of life for the workingman’s family.”” Let 
us look at a few of the facts in relation to the children 
engaged in the factories. 

They enter the mills at an early age, and are con- 


strained to labor from 15 to 17 hours out of the 24, | be bo 


and often all the night; they are compelled to stand 
up during all the time, and those engaged in hot 
spinning are compelled almost continually to plunge 
eir hands in water heated to from 110 to 120 de- 
es, and the heat of the room almost macerates the 
a and their clothes are steamed and wet ; suffi- 
cient work can only be extracted from children by 
severe flogging ; they are often overpowered with 
sleep and are awakened to life by a blow, or - 
haps from the laceration of the body occasioned by 
falling on the machines ; constant standing produces 
lameness and deformity, and many are thus made 
cripples for life. The effect is first observed in the 
ankle, which becomes swelled ; then a weakness in 
the knees ; then knock-kneed, the feet turn out and 
they become splay footed, and the thighs are also 
bent. When we add to this, that the miserable pit- 
tance which they receive is but sufficient to sustain 
life while in employ, and that when they fall sick, 
they are tured adrift without wages or provision, 
who is not ready with the author to exclaim, “ he 


would sooner see the children of his love born to the ‘grain was imported duty free, it follows that the bur- 
heritage of southern slavery, than to see them sub- then of the tax payers is equal to £30,000,000. But 
ject to the blighting bondage of the poor English it is satisfactorily ascertained that it increases it 30 
operative’s life. — ; shillings the quarter. Is it wonderful, then, that the 
Though sickening to humanity, the lesson to us is result is starvation to the poorer classes? And such 
salutary. It contrasts darkly with the happy condi- literally is the condition at this day of the great body 
tion of our own laboring classes, and while it teach- of the laboring poor. But thus far, regardless of the 
es us more rightly to appreciate the blessings we en- repeated warnings from an outraged community, the 
joy, : warns us of the causes which have induced so laws have been sustained; “‘because,”’ as Sir Robert 
much misery. | Peel said, “‘ it was the constitutional policy of Eng- 
The letter to the Hon. John C. Calhoun, contains land to maintain the aristocracy and yams dims a 
much that deeply interests the southern planter; and essential parts of the country.” 
the letter giving a sketch of the origin, growth and| But these laws, the author contends, are not ruin- 
abuse of British power, in the possession of the ous to the laboring population and dangerous to the 
East India Company, will throw much light upon the | stability of the government only, they sap the manu- 
condition of that down trodden and oppressed country. | facturing and commercial prosperity of the country. 
In his letter to John Quincy Adams, the author England is no longer able to sustain her whole people 
speaks of two of the mostremarkable men in England, | by agriculture. She is forced to manufacture. For 
at this time, perbaps, in the world—Lord Broigham a long time she has been the artisan of the world. 
and Mr. O’Connell. But we must quote the oe So long as she imported corn her manufactures were 
language : ‘‘ Lord Brougham is a man of electrified | taken. This is now shut out, and grain-growing 
nerves. He can neither sit nor stand still many se- countries have retaliated by shutting out her manu- 
conds. You would think, to see the spasmodic con- factures, and consequently she is fast losing her mar- 
tortions of his features, that the py 9 grimaces kets. Whenever she has a bad season, famine comes 
had been his profession. He has a habit of twitch-' of course, and she is obliged to drain the country of 
ing up the sides of his face by a violent muscular its gold to purchase foreign grain. The scarcity of 
contortion, and almost every successive moment | money caused by purchasing foreign grain with cash, 
there appears some new and strange alteration in his and the consequent rise of interest, causes extensive 
ac ary sage I think a dozen accurate portraits | failures, and the workmen are turned off to starve, 
might be taken of him, all of which would differ from | while the warehouses are groaning beneath unsalea- 
each other, and from himself at particular times.— | ble products, and millions are suffering hunger. 
There are some expressions of his countenance which| It would afford us great pleasure could we extract 
defy all skill except Daguerre’s ; and this mysteri- largely from other portions of the work, perhaps, 


ous and beautiful process would do nothing for with some readers, the more —— such . 


Brougham’s face, except upon the one second plan; as the letters to Halleck and Irving; his notice of 
for he could not keep still more than one, or at most, | “‘ Quil Hone,”? and his description of Almack’s. 
two seconds. | But we feel assured, if the reader has gone thus far 
“Brougham, with all his genius, learning and | with us, he will be satisfied only with the perusal of 
fame, is after all, an illustration of the weakness of |the whole work. We cannot omit, however, refer- 
human nature in its best estate. I was told that the ‘ring to his mention of John Thorogood, the martyr 
reports so current some years ago, that he had fallen |in the cause of religious freedom. At the time of 
into intemperate habits, were true ; that hediddrink Mr. Lester’s visit, had been confined in prison 
wine excessively ; was often entirely disqualified for eighteen months for refusing to pay a church rate of 
business or study. But it is understood that he has five and sixpence, and he avowed his determination, 
recovered from these habits, and is now perfectly |in which he was seconded by his wife, of remaining 
temperate. one till he died, rather than surrender the principle 
“‘ Besides Brougham has retreated from that high | for which he was contending. What this principle 
ound of reform which he once occupied, and in- was, may be learned from some of the queries he put 
icted a deep wound upon liberty ; not by any vio- to Sir Robert Inglis, a zealous advocate of the High 
lent or outrageous act—this is not the way such men Church party in Parliament, as well as another of the 
shew their defection—but by a want of sympathy for griefs of the English people. . 
those great principles which he has so lon fended. ‘*]s it not a wrong,’’ he inquired, ‘‘ to refuse dis- 
In his conversations, and occasionally in his speech- | senters interment in the national burial grounds, ex- 
es, he displays the same bold, free, republican spirit cept their friends are willing to have the deceased 
for which he was once so distinguished ; but when dissenter give the lie on his Teath to all he had said 
the party with which in his better days he co-opera- and done while living, which he would do if he con- 


—— a 








ted, rally round the old banner under which they 
achieved the Reform Bill, Brougham is no longer to 
be found among them. The Whigs have leaned up- 
on him for support, but he has proved to them a bro- 


sented to be buried with the forms of the church ? 
Is it not wrong to exclude him from the national 
schools and universities, except he conform to the 
Church? Js it not wrong to compel dissenters to 


ken reed.” | contribute to support a churchwhich he concienticus- 
** But there is one man in Great Britain, who has /|/y disapproves? Is it not an act of oppression, the 
done, and is still doing, more for humanity than greater because it comes from the stronger and 
Brougham ; one who has been long in public life, wealthier party, and because, too, be has to support 
mingling in every question which has agitated the his own church ? 
empire for a quarter of a century or more ; who is| ‘Do I not suffer the greatest wrong, when any 
always found on the side of the people, who has nev- party seeks to prescribe to me in religion, either 
er tripped, halted, varied or shifted his course ; who | what I shall believe, or how] shall express my faith ? 
has made more public speeches than any other man | Has not compulsory payment produced nearly all the 
now living, and always spoken like a republican ; evils which the best friends of the establishment 
who abhors oppression with all his heart ; who has | acknowledge and lament? Hag, it not placed its 
been hated, courted and feared, (but neverdespised) | ministry beyond the wholesome influence of the peo- 
by every party ; aman who has been a target for all | ple? Has it not dishonored religion, by making the 
Britain to shoot at for a whole generation ; who has | church the creature of the state? Has it not attract- 





come off victorious from every conflict, even when 
he has been beaten ; who has never betrayed his prin- 
ciples, but is forever betraying his party, or who 
more properly, has no party but his own ; who will 
und by no trammels ; whe is eternally, and 
witha zeal which never grows cold, demanding jus- 
tice for all the subjects in the British Empire; a man 
who now stands higher in the hearts of his country- 
men and in the esteem of the world than ever.””— 
Such is his character of Daniel O’Connell. 

The corn-laws next engage the author’s attention. 
In 1815, all foreign wheat was excluded from the 
British ports until the price at home should exceed 
80 shillings the quarter. The design was to pre- 
serve the high rents and prices in peace, which ex- 
isted during the war. The interest of the landlord 
only was consulted. In 1828, the present law was 
passed, which established the graduated scale of 
prices in place of the absolute prohibition at 80 shil- 
lings the quarter. By this law the landlord enjoys a 
monopoly of bread-stuffs so long as he has any to 
sell, and when that happens, he permits grain to be 
imported duty free. It is estimated that the con- 
sumption of grain is 60,000,000 of quarters per an- 
num. If the cor-laws should only increase the 
price 10 shillings the quarter higher than if foreign 


ed the worldly and the indolent and the inefficient to 
the church as its ministers ?” 

The effect of the union of the church and state on 
a mind differently constituted, may be seen from the 
following extract: 

“T used to go to church,”’ it is a poverty stricken 
widow who speaks, ‘‘ when I had clothes to wear; 
but I heard what I never could believe. When I 
heard the priest speak of a merciful God, who loves 
all his creatures so well that he does not let a spar- 
row fall to the ground without his notice , I could not 
forget that I, for no crime, had to toil on in poverty 
and wretchedness, and see the bread taken from the 
mouths of my hungry children to my the rich 
minister who never came near my cellar.’’ 

But we must close. In the extracts we have given, 
we fear we are far from having done justice to the 
author, and that they have been samples of the ma- 
terial rather than aught from which the structure or 
finish of the work could be inferred. The American 
public is greatly indebted to Mr. Lester for giving a 
direction to inquiries so important as these discussed 
in his book; and they, no doubt, will look with anxi- 
ety for the appearance of the additional matter he 





intimates in the conclusion of the work before us he 
has yet unpublished. J. G. C. 
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{From the Madisonian.) 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1831 TO 1840. 









































eh ae COMMERCE. a NAVIGATION. 
~ , — im ¢ . = ry 
Value of Exports. American Tonnage. | Foreign Tonnage. 
Value of Im- 

| Domestie Foreign mer- Total ports. Cleared. | Entered. | Cleared.| Entered. 

> duce.., chandise. rae: Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1831} $61, 277/057, $20, 033, 526, $81, 310, 583/103, 191, 124) 972, 504) 922, 952) 271, 994 281, 948 
1832! 63, 137,470) 24,039,473) 87, 167, 943) 101, 029,266, 974,865) 949, 622) 387,505, 393, 038 
1833| 70, 317,698) 19, 822,735) 90, 140, 433) 108, 118, 311) 1, 142, 160) 1, 111, 441) 497,039, 496, 705 
1834) 81, 124,162) 23,312, 811! 104, 336,973) 126, 521, 332) 1, 134, 020) 1, 074, 670; 277,700, 568, 052 
1835) 101, 189, 082} 20, 504, 405) 121, 693, 577) 149, 895,742; 1, 400,517) 1, 352, 653) 630,824 641,310 
1836] 106,916,680) 21, 747, 360) 128, 663,040} 159, 080, 085) 1, 315, 523) 1, 255, 384) 674,721) 680, 213 
1837) 95,564,414) 21,854, 962) 117, 419,376} 140, 989, 217| 1, 266, 622) 1, 299, 720) 756,202; 765,703 
1838] 96, 033,821, 12, 462,795, 108, 486, 616) 113, 717, 406, 1, 408, 761) 1, 302, 974) 604,166, 592,110 
1839) 103, 538,891! 17, 494,526) 121, 028, 416] 169, 092, 132) 1,477, 928) 1, 491, 279) 611,839, 624,814 
18, 190, 312’ 132, 085, 946) 109, 141, 519} 1,647, 009| 1, 576, 946] 706, 486| 712, 363 


_113, 895, 684 














BANKS IN THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 





Aggregate Statement of 90 Chartered Banks and 43 Banking Associations, under the General Law, 
January 1, 1842, Condensed from the Bank Commissioners’ Annual Report. 

















































. A iper 85 Safety Fund 5 Banks, 43 Free Total. 
RESOURCES. gs Banks. jnotSafetyPand.| Banks. 
| — 

[SCOUNES, ++ e ts ere e ee ene ee cere wrwerewreeeeceereeesesececes $44, 135,426 45, $4,896,333 70 37, 306, 925 $56, 338, 685 
ono a Aopen ROME Maa re onthen daauancaatiekatiedeseecscveied | 2,750, 553 43 632,944 36| 2,406,560| 5,790,057 
Stocks, +++ e+ ceeeeececececeeececceeeeereenecesevesesceseserereeeseseens 2,992, 155 05 690,232 60} 4,500,240] 8, 182, 629 
rely ile it eee 137, 357 85 510 60 8,063 145, 921 
Expenses and personal estate, -++++++ reese cere eeeerreseree ees 352,462 66 89, 160 02 150, 672 692, 294 
Bank Fund,---+-+-- pepe eereeeeees see eeeee 790, 442 | mht as gt sees eneeeees 790, 442 
Specie, «+--2+++sccecrreeeseceeees 4, 249, 253 88! 636,270 41 686,170] 5,471,694 
otes of other banks, 4, 320, 333 68) 577, 559 76 911,645) 5,809,538 
Checks and other cash items, -++++++ssrsrresereceesee cee eeeeere ewer cee 1, 430,645 00 176, 635 93 27,192} 1,634,472 
Funds on deposite in New-York and Albany, 2,770, 274 98} 139, 628 71 687,238} 3,567, 141 
Due from other banks and corporations, -+-+++++++-**++++ +++" 3,903, 156 27) 636, 333 855,189) 5,394,678 
$67,832,061 31| $8,375,609 62! $17, 509, 886| $93,717, 551 

85 Safety Fund 5 Banks, 43 Free Total. 

LIABILITIES. | Banks. not Safety Fund.| Banks. 

Capital, ererrerrrer errr rr eritr et et eee eee ccovcces| $30, 701, 460 00 $3,850,000 60 $10, 731, 993 $45, 283, 453 
Circulation, «-+++++ceeeeeeseereeeceeese ces seeeeeeeeees| 11,418,127 97 954,636 39) 2,187,229) 14, 559,993 
Loans on time, -+++++++++- ee ee cree ceeeee 29, 509) 137, 032 
Due to Canal Fund, -----+- 318,079 65 22,524) 1,631,698 
PROSITE, «oe ee cree eee ene eee | 346,007 32 601,711 4, 641, 302 
De posites on debts, rr rrrrrr rr aren errr rr eri it etree te ee 4,048 63 46, 092 298, 818 
Dividends unpaid, PPP e TT TPT TTT TTTTTT TT Tt > 23,586 17 18, 160 286, 673 
Deposites, ----++essseessccscccesccecceccccsescccccs coccescecceesseseses| 12, 332, 324 48 2,045,815 11 2,308,388) 17, 186,527 
Due other banks and corporations,+++++++++-+++++rrrere ress eseeeeeeeees: 7,704,341 15 833,426 05} 1,164,280) 9,702,055 
| $67,832,061 311 $8,375,609 62| $17,509,886 $93,717,551 














Principal Items of the Bank Statements of all the Chartered Banks of the State for the last five years. 






























January 1, 183S,| January 1, 1839,| January 1, 1840,|January |. 1841,/January 1, 1843, 

| 95 banks. 96 banks. 95 banks. 95 banks. 90 banks. 
Capital--++ecccece sesseessecceececsesees cons | $36, 611, 460 $36, 901, 460 $36, 401, 460 $36, 401, 460 $34, 551, 460 
Circulation 12, 432, 478 19, 373, 149 10, 360, 592 15, 235, 056 12, 372, 764 
Canal Fund 4, 465, 832 3,291,713 2, 992, 530 2, 570, 258 1,609, 174 
De posites cereeeceesceteceeceeeeteereeeereees 15,771,729 18, 370, 044 16, 038, 416 16, 796, 218 14, 378, 139 
Due Banks ---+-errsss coveescorecscceerereces 16, 221, 487 15, 344, 098 7, 008, 241 10, 374, 682 8, 637, 777 
Loans and discounts « -++++++++++ 60, 999, 770 68,300,486 | 62, 085, 467 54,691, 163 49, 031, 760 
Stocks «eee cee secsccceeseescoees 2, 796, 911, 623 3,647,970 4, 630, 392 3, 682, 387 
Specie-++++soreecerese soccee veces 4, 139, 732 6, 602, 708 5, 851, 218 5, 429, 622 4, 785, 524 
Bank notes: -++++reseresceeccereseceeee 3,616,918 3,907, 137 4, 380, 4, 922, 764 4, 897, 893 
Cash items: «+++ eerere cereee coreeeceeeeeeaes 618, 277 2, 838, 694 2, 306, 462 2, 198, 565 1, 607, 280 
Duefroo) Damks ++ s+reee cose ceceee cereee ce ees 18, 297, 899 14, 122, 940 6, 504, 468 6,391,771 4, 639, 489 

CONGRESS. George P. Barker, Attorney-General, 





Since our last, the bill repealing the bankrupt 
law has passed the House of Representatives, and 
been defeated in the Senate. This law is, therefore, 
in operation ; ant we observe that multitudes in our 
commercial cities are availing themselves of its pro- 
visions to get rid of their pecuniary liabilities. The 
consequences of this ‘‘ new way of paying old debts” 
remain to be seen. t 

A long and exciting discussion has arisen in the 
House of Representatives upon the presentation by 
Mr. Adams of a petition from citizens of Haverhill, 
Mass. to repeal the Union. g 
Mr. Adams was introduced, but was rejected by a 


. se refused to ive th 
vote sf S005) 20, Ene Manse vateoed fe veces Se | full view of all the departments of the State govern. | 


tition by a vote of 166 to 40. Mr. Adams imme- 
iately gave notice that he had two other petitions of 
the same nature, which he would offer at a future 


day. 





LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 





Avruovan both branches of the legislature have 
been the theatre of a good deal of animated discus- 
sion, few important acts of legislation have been 
consummated. The princijfal officers-of the State have 
undergone an entire change—the comptroller and 
surveyor-general by removal, the secretary of State 
by resignation, oul the others by expiration of their 
vermof office. The new appointments are as follows : 

A.C, Flagg, Comptroller, Joni 

Samuel Young, Secretary of State, 





A resolution censuring | 


Thomas Farrington, Treasurer, 
Nathaniel Jones, Surveyor-General, and 
Ilenry Storms, Commissary-Generai. 
The late canal commissioners have also been re- 
moved, and the new board is organized as follows: 
Jones Earll, jr. 
James Hooker, 
Daniel P. Bissell, 
George W. Little, 
Benjamin Enos, and 
Samuel Cfark. 





We have given above an absiract from the annual 
|report of the bank commissioners. We shell con 
tinue these statistics in ourtwo next numbers. until a 


| ment are given in a summary form. 
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AGENTS. 


New-York City—Israe] Post, 88 Bowery. 
Utica—Isaiah Tiffany, Genesee-street. 
Buffalo—W. B. & C. E. Peck. 
Oswego—E. W. Clarke. 
Geneva—Samuel F. Stow. 
Boston—W. H. 8. Jordan, 121 Washington-street. 
Bangor—J. C. Plummer. 
TRAVELLING AGENTS, 
Misael Ballard, of Sardinia, N. Y. 
hos. M, Easterly, of Brattleboro’, Vt. 
John H. Allen, of Auburn, N. Y. 
William Stoughton, of Brockport, N. Y. 
D. Judson, of Clinton, N. Y. 
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FROM THE STEAM-PRESS OF C. VAN BENTHUYSEN. 





Edito vial Notices. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 





One number more will complete the first volume 
of the Northern Light; and, in pursuance of the in- 
timation given in our last, the proprietors proceed to 
submit to their subscribers and the public, a brief 
detail of their arrangements for the continuance of 
the publication. 

In its general design, no essential change is con- 
templated. The principle of free discussion will be 
maintained by the admission of articles on either 
side of disputed questions, under the signatures of 
the writers, with the single restriction that nothing 
personal or partisan shall be contained in them. 
The greatest care has been taken, in preparing mat- 
ter under the head of general intelligence, to abstain 
from all allusion to party questions. No such allu- 
sion will be found in the numbers already issued : 
none will be found in those which are to come. Under 
the first general head, though nominally embracing 
questions of political economy only, matter has been 
introduced, which — more properly have been 
referred to otherbranches of science. It is proposed 
to give to this department the more appropriate de- 
signation of POLITICAL SCIENCE, and to introduce 
under it, such articles on education and other sub- 


' | jects of government and polity, as may be furnished 


a: correspondents, or prepared by the conductors of 
the r. 

T 2 atti department will be conducted as 
heretofore. To the conductors, the name of the 
Rev. Alonzo Potter of Union College, will be added. 
The high literary and personal character of this gen- 
tleman will furnish additional assurance, if it were 
wanting, that the avowed objects of the publication 
will be steadily and faithfully adhered to. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have received several orders for the Northern 
Light commencing with the January No. This is 
the 10th No. of Ist Vol. Subscriptions of this 
description break two volumes, beginning with the 
10th No. of the Ist and ending with the No. of 
the 2nd, and they can neither be profitable to sub- 
scribers nor proprietors. All subscriptions must, 
therefore, commence with the Ist No. of a volume. 
We have several hundred of the back numbers of 
Vol. Ist, and shall be to furnish them to sub- 
scribers. Those, who prefer commencing with the 
2nd Vol. will receive their first No. in April. If 
money is received hereafter from those, who have 
not been been subscribers, without specifying the 
volume, we shall infer that they wish to commence 
with the Ist Vol. and shall send the back numbers. 











Tue Curistmas Bexxs: A tale of holy tide, 
and other poems; by the author of ‘‘Constance,’’ 
‘* Virginia,’’ etc. This little collection of poems, 
principally of a sacred character, is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the season. Many of them exhibit no 
ordinary degree of poetic talent. From the first—a 
poem of some thirty or forty pages—we extract the 
following interesting stanzas, as a specimen of the 
author’s style. Appleton & Co., New-York. 

The bells—the be!ls—the Christmas bells, 
How merrily they ring! 
As if they felt the joy they tell 





‘o every human thing 
The silvery tones o'er vale and hil! 
Are swelling soft an@ clear 
As, wa nw ! 
Fil g ple 
; 
The t “th fi tr a 
Th iging morn 
rh ring when he ea#fer? , 
Vii ri en light m 
ihe ng, as t Ns 
And gilds the i _ 
VV hen through the sky, the sovere mi sun 
jiolls his full orb of fire , 
: . 
2» « as+-<- = 
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